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PREFACE. 


The  subject-matter  of  this  small  volume  has  been  pro- 
duced with  a view  to  facilitate,  in  some  measure,  the 
medical  studies  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  constantly 
crossing  the  Channel  for  the  purpose  of  further  prose- 
cuting their  inquiries  in  Paris. 

That  Paris  affords  to  students  of  medicine  the  most 
rich  and  extensive  field  of  instruction  of  any  other  city 
in  Europe,  I think,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one 
capable  of  offering  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  When 
we  come  to  consider  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
charitable  institutions  existing  in  Paris  ; when  we,  for  a 
moment,  meditate  upon  the  liberality  and  noble-minded- 
ness of  the  French  medical  officers  and  others,  to  whose 
control  and  management  these  establishments  are  sub- 
jected, we  cannot  refrain  from  bestowing  upon  these 
individuals  every  sentiment  of  praise,  respect,  and 
esteem.  The  different  courses  of  professional  instruc- 
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tion,  together  with  the  surgeons’  and  physicians’  practice, 
may  be  gratuitously  attended  by  every  student  of  medi- 
cine; indeed,  the  doors  of  their  hospitals  are  thrown 
open  to  foreigners  of  every  nation,  medical  or  non- 
medical. Every  facility  for  acquiring  medical  know- 
ledge in  Paris  being  so  readily  afforded  to  English 
students,  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  we  find  so  many 
of  our  own  countrymen  dispersed  throughout  the  wards 
of  the  best  regulated  hospitals  of  this  city.  When 
I first  visited  Paris,  I was  much  at  a loss  to  know 
what  arrangements  to  make,  in  order  to  effect  most 
satisfactorily  the  object  I had  in  view — that  of  avail- 
ing myself,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  of  the  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  medical  instruction  that  is 
afforded  in  the  French  capital.  From  the  repeated 
solicitations  of  many  students,  who  were  anxious  to  see 
some  little  work  produced  on  the  subject,  tending  to 
point  out  the  best  sources  from  whence  medical  tuition 
might  be  obtained,  I have  ventured  to  undertake  the 
writing  of  the  present  Guide. 

In  addition  to  the  information  relative  to  the  Parisian 
Hospitals  and  Schools  of  Medicine,  I have  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  work  a notice  of  the  “ German 
Universities/'  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  student 
who  intends  visiting  these  places. 

I trust  that  my  humble  endeavours  to  add,  though  in 
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so  slight  a degree,  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed 
on  this  subject  will  not  be  considered  altogether  pre- 
sumptuous ; and  should  the  information  which  this 
small  volume  contains  prove  of  any  service  to  my 
fellow  students  of  medicine,  I shall  not,  in  any  way, 
regret  the  hours  that  have  been  bestowed  on  its  com- 
position. 

Before  concluding,  I beg  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks 
to  my  friend  Dr.  Burgess  for  his  kind  assistance  in 
drawing  up  some  of  the  following  pages. 


London,  December , 1838. 
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MEDICAL  STUDENT’S  GUIDE 
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CHAP.  I. 

PASSPORTS. 

Before  leaving  England,  it  is  requisite  to  be  furnished 
with  a passport,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  French 
ambassador,  at  his  office,  4,  Poland  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
from  twelve  to  four  o’clock,  daily.  On  application  being 
made  for  a passport,  you  will  be  requested  to  write  down 
your  name,  address,  and  the  road  you  intend  to  travel  by, 
and  on  the  following  day,  between  the  hours  of  one  and 
three,  the  passport  will  be  delivered  gratis.  The  traveller 
may  visit  Calais  or  Boulogne,  via  Dovor,  or  he  may  pro- 
ceed by  steam  direct  from  London  to  either  of  these 
places.  The  latter  plan  will,  at  all  times,  be  found  by  far 
the  most  economical,  and  to  lovers  of  aquatic  excursions, 
the  trip  will  occupy  much  less  time,  and  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  On  his  arrival  at  either  of  the  above 
mentioned  places,  the  traveller  will  be  conducted  to  the 
custom-house,  by  the  officers  of  this  institution ; he  will 
then  be  requested  to  deliver  up  his  passport,  which  is  im- 
mediately forwarded  on  to  Paris,  and  a provisional  one 
granted  at  the  town-hall,  for  which  a charge  of  two  francs 
is  made.  In  travelling  to  Paris,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
have  the  provisional  passport  at  hand,  as  it  is  frequently 
demanded  and  examined  by  the  gendarmerie , in  passing 
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through  some  of  the  principal  towns.  Having  arrived  in 
Paris,  should  the  visit  be  for  a short  period,  it  is  necessary 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  Quai 
des  Orfevres , to  get  the  provisional  passport  countersigned  ; 
and  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  trouble,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  have  specified  on  the  passport  the  next  place  that  is  in- 
tended to  be  seen.  Should  the  visit  to  Paris  be  for  any 
considerable  time,  there  is  no  necessity  to  take  any  trouble 
about  the  original  passport,  until  within  a few  days  of  de- 
parture. Two  or  three  days  before  leaving  Paris,  the  pro- 
visional passport  must  be  taken  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police, 
where  the  original  one  will  be  returned,  and  directions 
given  to  take  it  to  the  English  ambassador’s,  39,  rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his 
signature.  The  passport  is  to  be  then  taken  back  to  the 
Prefecture  of  Police,  where  it  is  finally  signed  by  one  of 
their  agents. 

These  signatures  are  all  obtained  gratis. 

CONVEYANCES. 

Every  information  respecting  conveyances  through  any 
part  of  France  may  be  obtained  in  London,  at  the  Regent 
Circus,  Piccadilly;  at  the  Bolt-in-Tun,  Fleet  Street; 
Spread  Eagle,  Gracechurch  Street ; Golden  Cross,  Char- 
ing Cross ; and  at  almost  every  coach  and  packet  office  in 
the  metropolis. 

The  most  direct  way  of  proceeding  to  Paris  is,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  by  the  steam-packets  from  London  to 
Calais  or  Boulogne ; but  a much  more  delightful  excursion 
will  be  found  in  going  from  London  to  Southampton,  then 
to  Havre-de- Grace  ;*  where  a very  pleasant  day  may  be 
spent  in  examining  the  different  buildings  of  this  improv- 
ing town ; from  hence  the  traveller  should  take  the  steam- 
packet  up  the  Seine  to  Rouen  ; and  after  visiting  this  city, 
he  should  finally  take  the  diligence  that  passes  along  the 
lower  road,  on  its  way  to  his  destination.  Gentlemen  who 
travel  by  the  diligence,  and  wish  to  see  anything  of  the 

* A steam-packet  leaves  London  for  Havre-de-Grace  during 
the  summer  months. 
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country,  should  take  their  places  in  the  “ rotonde it  is  by 
far  the  cheapest  and  most  agreeable  seat  in  these  singularly 
constructed  vehicles. 

Whatever  hotel  or  lodging-house  is  selected  in  Paris, 
the  provisional  passport  must  be  immediately  given  up  to 
the  host  or  hostess  of  the  house,  as  it  is  customary  for  a 
commissaire  of  police  to  visit  such  houses  daily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting  all  arrivals.  Any  hotel-keeper  being 
found  to  conceal  this  information  from  the  police,  is  subject 
to  a very  heavy  fine. 

Having  reached  Paris,  all  the  luggage  is  again  examined 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  customs.  He  turns  all  your  things 
out,  and  then  very  quietly  tells  you  to  put  them  up  again, 
as  you  have  nothing  upon  which  any  duty  can  be  charged. 
This  is  a most  gross  and  shameful  annoyance,  but  here 
everybody  must  very  tacitly  submit  to  such  behaviour;  for 
if  any  attempt  is  made  to  remonstrate  with  the  officials , 
the  only  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  is,  that  of  very  soon 
finding  yourself  in  the  company  of  twenty  or  thirty 
bayonets,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  you  safely  lodged  in  a 
corps-de-garde.  The  luggage  having  been  examined,  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  your  hotel  by  the  means  of  a — 

Fiacre . — These  conveyances,  in  point  of  construction,  are 
almost  similar  to  our  hackney-coaches,  but  in  the  rate  of 
fares,  they  differ  most  essentially.  The  charge  for  a drive 
to  any  part  of  Paris  without  stopping  is,  thirty  sous,  from 
six  in  the  morning  until  twelve  at  night.  When  preferred, 
a fiacre  may  be  hired  for  the  hour,  when  the  first  hour  will 
be  forty-five  sous  and  every  succeeding  hour,  thiny-five 
sous.  From  midnight  to  six  in  the  morning,  the  far*  s are 
two  francs  a drive,  and  three  francs  for  an  hour. 

Cabriolets. — These  vehicles  somewhat  resemble  our  pri- 
vate cabs ; the  charge  for  a drive  to  any  part  of  Par  is  is 
twenty  sous ; the  fare  for  one  hour,  thirty-five  sous.  J fter 
midnight,  the  drive  is  charged  thirty-five  sous,  and  for  the 
first  hour,  two  francs  and  ten  sous. 

One  very  great  inconvenience  attending  these  cabi  iolets 
is,  that  they  are  not  large  enough  to  contain  three  persons, 
and  as  it  is  customary  for  the  driver  to  seat  himself  by  your 
side,  it  will  not  unfrequently  occur  that  in  such  a person 
you  will  find  a most  dirty,  disagreeable,  and  troublesome 
companion. 
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Citadines  or  Lut6cienn.es  are  chariots  with  one  horse, 
and  can  conveniently  accommodate  two  or  three  persons. 
The  fare  for  a “ course/’  as  it  is  termed,  is  twenty-five 
sous ; if  taken  by  the  hour,  the  charge  is  thirty-four  sous, 
and  each  succeeding  hour,  twenty-seven  sous. 

Before  stepping  into  any  of  these  conveyances,  it  is 
always  advisable  to  mention  to  the  driver,  whether  you  in- 
tend to  occupy  his  vehicle  “ era  a Vheure  ou  d la  course ,”  for 
were  a stranger  to  get  into  one  of  these  conveyances,  and 
order  the  man  to  take  him  to  any  part  of  Paris,  and  by 
chance  should  have  occasion  to  call  at  one  or  two  places 
upon  business,  or  for  friends,  he  would  find  at  the  end  of 
his  journey,  that  twenty  sous  would  be  demanded  for  every 
occasion  the  driver  was  ordered  to  pull  up.  To  avoid  such 
occurrences,  it  will  be  advisable  to  shew  the  conducteur 
your  watch — supposing  some  of  my  readers  not  quite  “ au 
fait1’  in  French — and  he  will  very  readily  acknowledge  your 
meaning.  In  general,  the  drivers  of  the  Paris  vehicles  are 
exceedingly  civil  and  well-behaved,  and,  as  a consequence, 
richly  deserve  a few  sous  more  than  their  fare  ; indeed,  they 
invariably  expect  something  of  the  kind.  It  is  a very  rare 
circumstance  to  meet  with  any  abuse  from  this  class  of  men, 
respecting  the  different  fares.  The  French  conducteurs 
have,  for  the  most  part,  studied  a little  of  John  Bull’s 
character,  and  know  full  well  that  a smile  and  a touch 
of  the  hat,  with — allons,  Messieurs,  encore  quelque  sous, 
si'l  vous  plait”  will  add  much  more  to  their  pockets  than 
they  would  get  by  having  recourse  to  the  abusive  language 
we  so  constantly  hear  from  these  kind  of  men  in  the  streets 
of  London.  However,  should  any  fault  be  found  with  the 
men  in  question,  or  any  losses  be  sustained  in  their  vehicles, 
all  applications  for  redress  must  be  made  at  the  Bureau  de 
la  Police  pour  les  voitures  publiques , situated  34,  rue 
GuenSgaud.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  make  a personal 
application,  as  a complaint  by  letter,  fully  authenticated,  is 
always  promptly  attended  to. 

Omnibuses.  — These  vehicles  are  not  less  wanting  in 
Paris  than  in  London.  They  are  exceedingly  well  con- 
ducted, and  travel  with  much  greater  safety  than  in  town. 
The  charge  to  any  part  of  Paris  is  only  six  sous,  and  imme- 
diately a person  enters  an  omnibus,  he  is  requested  to  pay 
his  fare;  and  by  this  judicious  arrangement,  the  passengers 
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are  not  detained  in  the  streets  while  persons  are  receiving 
change.  This  nuisance  is  of  frequent  occurrence  here,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  put  an  end  to,  the  more  safe  and  speedy  will 
travelling  become  in  this  vast  metropolis. 

Horses  may  be  hired  for  the  day  at  very  little  expense — 
six,  eight,  and  ten  francs  is  the  usual  charge  for  a day’s 
excursion. 

Nota. — When  the  foregoing  information  had  been  sent 
to  the  press,  there  appeared  in  most  of  the  daily  papers  the 
following  important  new  police  regulations,  relating  to 
passports,  &c.  They  were  recently  issued  by  his  excel- 
lency the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  are  to  this  effect : — 

“ Article  1.  No  foreigners  are  permitted  to  travel  or 
reside  in  France  without  a special  authorization  from  the 
director  of  the  police. 

“ Article  2.  Every  foreigner,  on  arriving  in  a sea-port 
or  frontier  town  is  to  present  himself  before  the  local  au- 
thorities, to  produce  his  passport,  and  deposit  it  in  their 
hands. 

“ Article  3.  If  the  passport  be  regular,  and  there  be  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  intentions  of  the  bearer,  the  local 
authorities  are  to  give  him  or  her,  in  exchange,  a French 
passport,  bearing  the  words  “ passe  •provisoire,,'>  inscribed 
immediately  under  the  arms  of  France,  for  any  place  in  the 
kingdom  the  foreigner  may  specify,  and  for  which  a fee  of 
two  francs  is  required. 

“ Article  4.  The  original  passport  is  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  police  at  Paris,  and  after  being  signed,  is 
either  returned  to  the  foreigner, or  forwarded  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  place  to  which  he 
may  have  proceeded  with  the  provisional  passport. 

“ Article  5.  Foreigners  having  a provisional  passport 
must  proceed  to  their  destination  by  the  route  specified  in 
the  passport,  which  they  are  not  to  change,  and  are  to  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  local  authorities  within  twenty 
four  hours  after  their  arrival,  who  will  return  them  the 
original  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  passport.  If,  how- 
ever, the  original  passport  should  not  have  arrived,  they 
must  wait,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, until  the  director  of  the  police  shall  have  made 
known  his  intention. 
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“ Article  6.  The  signature  of  the  director  of  the  police 
authorizes  foreigners  to  travel  and  reside  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  during  the  space  of  one  year,  provided  they 
observe  the  regulations  of  the  general  and  local  police. 

“ Article  7.  No  provisional  passport  can  be  given  to  a 
foreigner  arriving  without  a passport,  or  with  a passport  of 
which  the  validity  is  doubtful.  In  such  cases,  the  local 
authorities  are  directed  to  state  the  circumstances  to  the 
director  of  the  police,  and  ask  his  orders.  The  foreigner,  in 
the  meantime,  remains  under  their  superintendence. 

“ Article  8.  If  a foreigner,  after  his  arrival  in  France, 
wishes  merely  to  go  to  any  town  or  place  situated  in  the 
same,  or  in  a contiguous  department,  and  the  period  of  his 
stay  is  not  to  exceed  one  month,  the  local  authorities  will 
deliver  him  a limited  provisional  passport,  merely  acquaint- 
ing the  directors  of  police  with  his  arrival,  without  trans- 
mitting the  original  passport  to  Paris,  which  remains  in 
their  hands,  and  is  restored  to  the  owner  on  his  return. 

“ Article  9.  Persons  charged  with  public  missions 
and  couriers  extraordinary  are  not  compelled  to  deposit 
their  passports  at  the  frontiers,  but  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue their  journeys,  after  they  have  produced  their  pass- 
ports, except  in  cases  where  it  is  suspected  that  they  are  not 
the  persons  they  represent  themselves  to  be.  The  local 
authorities  will  give  notice  of  their  passage  through  the 
country  to  the  director  of  police. 

Article  10.  The  passports  given  by  the  members  of  the 
foreign  corps  diplomatiques,  resident  at  Paris,  to  the  sub- 
jects of  their  respective  sovereigns,  either  to  travel  abroad 
or  to  return  to  their  own  countries,  must  be  countersigned 
by  the  director  of  police,  and  by  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs. ” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HOTELS,  PENSIONS,  LODGING-HOUSES,  PENSION  DE 
M.  MAISONNEUVE. 

When  a student  reaches  Paris,  he  very  frequently  finds 
that  it  is  a matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  select  a con- 
venient and  comfortable  spot  where  to  become  located,  in 
order  to  pursue  his  studies,  or  to  complete  any  other  views 
he  may  have  undertaken  during  a residence  in  the  capital 
in  question.  A student  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the 
innumerable  opportunities  afforded  him  in  Paris  should 
select,  as  his  residence,  some  hotel  or  private  lodging-house 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg. 
I think  he  will  find  this  situation  the  most  central  to  all 
the  hospitals  and  other  institutions  where  his  professional 
pursuits  are  to  be  carried  on.  Many  gentlemen  reside  in 
hotels,  some  in  private  lodging-houses,  others  in  “ pensions ,” 
as  they  are  termed.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  resided  in 
the  “hotels”  of  this  neighbourhood,  I think,  will  join  with 
me  in  stating  that  they  are  places  where  it  is  not  even  pos- 
sible to  study.  The  disorderly  manner  in  which  these 
houses  are  kept,  the  tumultuous  uproar  that  is  so  constantly 
going  on  from  singing,  music,  blowing  horns,  &c.,  &c.,  will 
very  soon  induce  any  one  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
study,  to  change  his  quarters  for  some  pension,  or  private 
lodging-house.  These  hotels  are  generally  inhabited  by 
French  students  of  law  and  medicine,  and  although  a large 
class  of  these  individuals  will  be  found  men  of  superior  at- 
tainments, and  men  whose  society  must  prove  a pleasure  to 
every  one,  yet  there  remains  a still  more  numerous  class  of 
men,  consisting  chiefly  of  French  medical  students,  who  are 
altogether  of  a reverse  character — they  are,  indeed,  a set  of 
dirty,  filthy,  and  disgusting  fellows. 

It  is  customary  in  these  hotels  to  hire  a room  by  the 
month,  for  which,  sums  from  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and 
even  sixty,  francs  are  paid.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  give  the  gallon  five  francs  per  month.  It  re- 
mains entirely  at  the  option  of  the  student  whether  he 
board  or  not  at  the  hotel ; but,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  offer 
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my  humble  opinion,  I would  by  all  means  recommend 
boarding  away  from  the  hotel.  The  hotels  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Luxembourg  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
One  of  the  most  quiet  and  respectable  hotels  to  be  met  with 
in  this  vicinity  is,  the  Hotel  de  l ’ Odeon,  place  de  /’  Odeon. 
A very  clean,  comfortable,  and  well-furnished  apartment 
may  be  had  here  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  francs  per  month. 
This  is  a house  I can  strongly  recommend,  and  would 
advise  any  student  to  take  up  his  abode  there  on  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  or,  at  least,  to  remain  there  until  he  can  meet 
with  quarters  more  suited  to  his  purpose. 

Near  to  this  hotel  is  another,  bearing  anything  but  a 
good  name ; it  is  known  all  over  Paris  as  a house  contain- 
ing nearly  a hundred  French  11  etudiants  en  medecine ,” 
these  gentlemen  belonging  to  that  particular  class,  of  whom 
I have  given  no  very  favourable  description.  The  house  I 
allude  to  is,  the  Hotel  Corneille,  rue  de  Corneille.  I 
am  aware  that  many  English  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession pay  this  hotel  a visit, — but  merely  for  a short  time, 
when  their  intentions  are  to  prosecute  with  advantage  any 
of  the  valuable  and  numerous  courses  of  study  that  are 
gratuitously  afforded  them  in  this  great  city. 

Amongst  other  respectable  establishments  that  may  be 
considered  somewhat  centrical  to  the  hospitals,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Hotel  du  Pantheon,  place  du  Pan- 
theon ; Hotel  de  Londres,  place  de  l’Estrapade ; Hotel  de 
France,  rue  de  Seine,  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  The  last- 
named  hotel  is  conducted  by  M.  et  Madame  Romiotte,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  comfortable  hotels  a student 
can  reside  in.  Several  very  excellent  hotels  are  to  be  found 
in  the  rue  Yaugirard,  in  the  rue  de  Fleurus,  and  in  the  ad- 
joining streets. 

Pensions,  as  they  are  termed,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
almost  every  street  in  Paris.  They  are  what  we  should 
denominate  here  boarding-houses,  and  are  principally  fre- 
quented by  students  of  law  and  physic.  A comfortable 
apartment,  with  board  and  lodging,  may  be  had  at  these 
houses  for  from  seventy  to  ninety,  and  to  120  francs  per 
month.  The  living  at  most  of  these  pensions  is,  at  times, 
exceedingly  good;  at  other  times,  it  is  but  very  in- 
different indeed.  Two  meals  are  generally  given  daily 
— breakfast  and  dinner — and  such  that  most  frequently 
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give  very  great  satisfaction.  One  thing  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  these  establishments  is,  that  those  gentlemen  who  do  fre- 
quent them  have  many  facilities  afforded  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  language ; and,  consequently, 
when  a good  pension  can  be  found,  it  is, perhaps,  as  good  a 
place  of  abode  as  any  that  can  be  selected.  In  these  pen- 
sions, everybody  should  be  very  cautious  as  to  the  conversa- 
tion he  enters  into  at  table  j always  avoid  politics , as  there 
is  scarcely  an  hotel  or  pension  in  Paris  where  a govern- 
ment spy  is  not  to  be  found.  Some  very  good  pensions 
will  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  I have  already  al- 
luded to  in  the  remarks  upon  hotels.  The  most  econo- 
mical ones  are  situated  in  the  rue  Copeau,  rue  de  la  Harpe, 
rue  d’Enfer,  rue  St.  Hyacinthe,  &c.,  &c. 

Pension  Maisonneuve. — This  pension  has  been  established 
within  the  last  six  months.  It  is  under  the  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  M.  Maisonneuve,  a most  worthy  and 
meritorious  surgeon  of  Paris,  who,  at  the  present  moment, 
holds  the  honourable  and  scientific  post  of  i(  prosecteur  des 
hopitaux  de  Paris.”  This  gentleman  terms  his  pension 
“ I'icole  auxilliaire  de  medecine.”  He  undertakes  to  board 
and  lodge  medical  students,  to  provide  them  most  abun- 
dantly with  subjects  for  dissections  and  surgical  operations, 
to  superintend  the  whole  course  of  their  studies,  to  afford 
them  the  use  of  a laboratory,  free  access  to  his  library  and 
private  collection  of  anatomical  preparations,  and  to  enter 
pupils  gratuitously  to  the  different  courses  of  private  lec- 
tures in  Paris,  for  the  sum  of  150  francs  (6/. ) per  month. 
M.  Maisonneuve’s  residence  is  most  pleasantly  situated  at 
12,  place  de  l’Estrapade,  near  the  Pantheon,  within  five 
minutes’  walk  of  the.hospital  of  La  Pitie,  and  not  more 
than  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  anatomical  school  of  Cla- 
mart,  at  which  place  this  gentleman  is  to  be  found  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Private  Lodging-Houses. — These  places  of  location  are 
so  very  numerous  in  Paris  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
noticing  any  one  in  particular.  A very  good  apartment 
may  be  hired  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  francs  per  month. 
In  these  houses,  it  is  customary  to  board  entirely  out 
of  the  house.  It  is  this  method  of  living  that  I would 
recommend  to  any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  avail  himself 
of  the  many  opportunities  presented  to  him  in  this  city  for 
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acquiring  every  sort  of  professional  information.  I know 
of  no  place  more  quiet  and  convenient  for  a medical  student 
to  locate  himself  than  in  the  streets  I have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  mention — viz.,  the  rue  de  Fleurus  and  the  rue 
Vaugerard;  in  the  last-mentioned  street,  at  No.  32,  will  be 
found  a comfortable  establishment  of  the  kind. 


CHAP.  III. 

RESTAURATEURS,  TRAITEURS,  CAFES,  ESTAMINETS,  AND 
ENGLISH  EATING-HOUSES. 

On  entering  the  most  respectable  restaurants,  or  eating- 
houses,  in  Paris,  you  have  generally  presented  to  your 
notice  a bill  of  fare,  termed  la  carte,  containing  a list  of  up- 
wards of  300  dishes,  the  prices  of  which  are  marked  oppo- 
site to  every  article.  In  these  houses,  as  in  most  others  of 
respectability,  there  are  private  rooms,  called  cabinets  parti- 
culiers,  in  which  a party  of  friends  may  dine  in  private. 
Ladies  of  the  first  respectability  frequent  the  restaurants, 
as  well  as  the  cafes.  In  addition  to  the  houses  in  question, 
there  are  many  more  select,  where  dinners  are  served 
for  a fixed  sum  per  head.  The  best  establishment  of  this 
kind  is  one  conducted  by  Richard,  in  the  Palais- Royal. 
Here  you  may  have  soup,  fish,  poultry,  roast  or  boiled 
meat,  a dessert,  and  half  a bottle  of  wine,  for  two  francs. 
Many  other  houses  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Palais- Royal  and  its  vicinity.  There  are  two  establish- 
ments in  this  delightful  place  of  “ rendezvous/’  celebrated 
for  dainty  and  choice  productions,  Verey’s  and  Peri- 
gord’s ; their  charges  are  exceedingly  high — indeed,  they 
are  exorbitant.  No  one  can  fail  to  observe  the  extreme 
cleanliness  that  prevails  in  every  department  of  those  esta- 
blishments. There  are  other  very  good  restaurants  about 
the  Luxembourg  and  the  place  de  l’Ecole  de  Medecine, 
and  at  which  a good  dinner  may  be  had  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
jive  sous.  A well-attended  and  economical  house  of  this 
description  is  Viot's,  rue  de  la  Harpe,  near  the  Ecole  de 
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Medecine,  where  soup,  beef-steak  with  potatoes,  and  bread 
ad  libitum , may  be  bad  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  sous. 

Traiteurs. — These  are  houses  that  are  considered  some- 
what inferior  to  the  restaurants,  yet  at  times  will  be  found 
exceedingly  accommodating.  A dinner  may  be  procured, 
from  one  of  these  establishments,  and  served  up  in  your 
own  apartments,  at  a very  trifling  expense. 

Cafes. — So  well  conducted  are  these  establishments  in 
Paris,  that  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  are  to  be  seen  fre- 
quenting them  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  cleanliness  of 
these  houses,  the  politeness  and  attention  paid  to  their  fre- 
quenters, and  the  elegant  manner  in  which  most  of  the 
cafes  in  and  about  the  vicinity  of  the  Palais- Royal  are 
adorned,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  surprise  and  admiration 
of  every  Englishman  who  visits  them.  So  many  are  there 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Paris,  that  it  may  appear  super- 
fluous to  make  mention  of  any  one  in  particular;  however, 
I shall  venture  to  name  one,  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
best  in  the  capital,  situated  in  the  Palais- Royal.  The  es- 
tablishment in  question  is,  the  Cafe  d’Orl6ans,  and,  with- 
out exception,  is  the  most  elegant  and  tastefully  ornamented 
of  all  those  around  the  interesting  promenade  I have  just 
made  mention  of.  The  company  to  be  met  with  here  is, 
de  tout  ce  quil  y a de  plus  recherchee Added  to  the 
style  and  elegance  of  this  cafe  in  particular,  we  invariably 
see  it  adorned  by  the  sweet  modest  countenances  of  the  fair 
sex  of  our  own  country,  and  the  unblushing  brunettes  of 
Paris.  At  the  different  cafes  in  Paris,  refreshments  of  al- 
most every  kind  are  to  be  obtained  : coffee,  tea,  ices,  wines, 
liqueurs,  &c.,  &c.,  are  articles  most  frequently  called  for. 
“ La  demi-tasse  de  cafe ” and  a petit  verve  d’eau-de-vie  is 
charged  twelve  or  thirteen  sous.  Smoking,  as  a matter  of 
course,  is  not  allowed  in  these  establishments,  ladies  being 
constantly  present. 

Estaminets. — The  difference  between  a caf6  and  estaminet 
is,  that,  in  the  former  of  these  places,  smoking  is  entirely 
prohibited ; whereas,  in  the  latter,  this  dirty  habit  is  not 
only  allowed,  but  indulged  in  to  extremes — every  shop-boy, 
waiter,  and  soldier,  pulling  away  at  an  imitation  of  the 
Havannah  weed,  or  else  blowing  a cloud  with  the  French 
manufactured  tobacco.  Coffee,  beer,  wines,  liqueurs,  &c., 
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&c. , arc  to  be  had  here  for  nearly  the  same  charges  as  at  the 
eafes.  The  best  estaminets  are  those  of  the  Palais-Royal : 
Estaminet  Irlandais,  Estaminet  Hollandais,  Estaminet 
Anglais,  &c.,&c.  No  one  must  ever  omit  to  take  off  his 
hat  and  bow  to  the  hostess,  who  presides  at  these  establish- 
ments, or  he  will  most  assuredly  be  pointed  out  as  an 
“ Anglais.” 

English  Eating-Houses  in  Paris. — There  are  four  or  five 
houses  of  this  description  in  the  capital,  professing  to  give 
dinners  “ tout-a-fait  V Anglaise however,  those  who  visit 
these  houses  will  find  themselves  very  much  deceived,  as  a 
good  English  eating-house  is  not  to  be  found  in  Paris.  So 
exorbitant  are  all  these  houses  in  their  charges — so  eager 
are  they  to  force  upon  you  their  bad  porter  and  wines — 
that  I would  recommend  everybody  to  keep  away  from 
them,  and  to  remain  content  with  the  numerous  good 
dishes  that  are  provided  at  the  French  restaurants. 

One  of  these  houses  is  the  “ Poisonnerie  Anglaise,”  rue 
St.  Honors,  of  which  mention  only  will  be  made,  as  a visit 
to  it  will  at  once  convince  a stranger  as  to  the  extent  of 
patronage  such  a house  is  entitled  to. 

Another  house  of  the  kind  is  in  the  rue  de  la  Madaleine, 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  and  is  kept  by  a man  named  Lucas, 
a great,  surly,  impudent  fellow,  whose  constant  practice  is 
to  set  his  waiters  to  annoy  his  customers,  the  moment  they 
enter  his  room,  by  inquiring,  “ What  wines  do  you  take, 
sir?”  or,  “ Will  you  have  London  ale  or  stout?”  and 
should  no  order  be  given  for  wine  or  stout,  (and  how  fre- 
quently does  an  Englishman  prefer,  for  a time,  to  drink 
the  French  “ vin  ordinaire  !”)  the  visitor  will  be  kept  half 
an  hour  or  more  before  he  can  get  served ; and  when  he 
has  dined,  the  fellow  has  the  consummate  impudence  and 
audacity  to  charge  for  a bottle  of  beer,  whether  it  has  been 
had  or  not.  Should  any  remonstrance  be  made,  he  will 
very  politely  tell  you,  that  he  does  not  get  anything  by 
your  eating.,  and  that  if  his  custom  of  charging  is  not  agree- 
able, you  can  go  elsewhere.  This  is  invariably  this  man’s 
answer.  Lucas  has  only  one  small  room,  containing  three 
tables,  and  can  accommodate  about  thirty  persons  at  a 
time.  His  customers  are,  for  the  most  part,  Frenchmen, 
who  have  resided  some  time  in  England,  and  have  become 
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converts  to  the  good  old  English  fare  of  “ roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding and  where  one  Englishman  is  found  at 
his  table,  there  will,  in  general,  be  ten  Frenchmen. 

Wood  and  Byron , Place  des  Italiens,  near  the  Italian 
Opera  House. — At  this  house,  an  ordinary  is  served  up  at 
five  o’clock,  regularly  every  day,  at  two  francs  per  head.  The 
frequenters  of  this  house  are  invariably  of  the  most  respect- 
able class.  The  dinner  usually  consists  of  joints  of  roasted 
and  boiled  meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  a very  excellent  dessert. 
English  wines  and  malt  liquors  are  to  be  had  here  of  the 
very  best  quality  ; indeed,  everything  put  upon  the  table  is 
the  most  choice  production  of  the  season. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  OF  PARIS. 

So  numerous  are  these  establishments  in  Paris,  and  access 
so  easy  to  all,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a short  de- 
scription of  each  to  induce  the  reader  to  pay  a visit  to  them. 
Of  all  the  libraries  in  Paris,  not  one  is  to  be  found, 
in  point  of  accommodation,  to  equal  that  which  is  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Galignani,  18,  rue  Vivienne.  The 
reading-rooms  are  spacious  and  handsome,  well  lighted 
and  aired,  and  most  admirably  adapted  for  all  kinds  of 
studious  pursuits.  In  the  reading-rooms  are  to  be  found 
the  English  and  American  journals,  and  indeed  those  of 
every  European  nation  ; pamphlets ; monthly  and  quar- 
terly magazines ; army  and  navy  lists;  “ Lancet,”  “ Ga- 
zette,” Medical  Quarterly,  &c.  &c. ; with  the  use  of  up- 
wards of  30,000  volumes,  in  the  English,  French,  Italian, 
German,  and  Spanish  languages.  The  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion are,  per  month,  six  francs;  a fortnight,  four  francs; 
a whole  day,  ten  sous.  A book  is  always  kept  open  for 
the  registration  of  the  arrivals  in  Paris.  Subscribers  and 
non-siibscribers  may  have  their  communications  addressed 
to  this  library,  where  every  care  is  taken  of  them  until 
they  are  claimed,  English  works  of  every  description  are 
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to  be  purchased  here,  and  at  a cheaper  rate  than  at  any 
other  house  in  Paris. 

Every  person  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  Paris  must  purchase,  as  their  com- 
panion, “ Galignani’s  New  Paris  Guide it  contains  an 
accurate  description  of  all  the  institutions,  public  edifices, 
curiosities,  &c.,  of  the  capital ; an  abstract  of  the  laws  affect- 
ing foreigners ; value  of  coins  ; a table  of  French  and 
English  custom  duties ; a directory  of  Parisian  bankers, 
tradesmen,  &c. ; to  which  is  added,  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  a map  of  the  capital.  It 
occupies  about  550  pages,  is  exceedingly  correct  and  well 
got  up,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  one  who 
has  visited  Paris  and  feels  at  all  interested  in  a knowledge 
of  the  internal  organization  of  that  great  city.  The  price 
of  this  work  is  five  shillings. 

The  next  library  of  consideration  is  the  Sibliotheque  du 
Roi,  58,  rue  de  Richlieu : 900,000  books  and  printed 
pamphlets,  60,000  MSS.,  1,600,000  engravings,  300,000 
maps  and  plans.  Open  every  day  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays)  to  students  and  strangers,  from  10  to  3;  to  the 
public,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  3.  No  admit- 
tance from  September  1 to  October  15. 

Sibliotheque  de  V Ecole  de  Medecine , 14,  place  de  l’Ecole 
de  Medecine.  Open  on  Thursdays  to  the  public,  and 
every  day,  except  festivals,  to  students,  from  11  to  3.  Va- 
cation from  Aug.  15  to  Nov.  1.  Contains  30,000  volumes. 

Sibliotheque  du  Musee  d’llistoire  Naturelle,  35,  rue  de 
Seine  Saint  Victor.  13,000  volumes.  Open  every  day, 
except  festivals  and  Wednesdays,  from  11  to  3. 

Sibliotheque  de  Saint  Genevieve,  2,  rue  Clovis.  200,000 
volumes.  Open  every  day,  except  festivals.  Vacation 
from  Aug.  1 to  Sept.  15. 

Bibliotheque  Magazine,  23,  Quai  Conti.  100,000  vo- 
lumes. Open  every  day,  except  festivals,  from  10  to  4. 
Vacation  from  Aug.  15  to  Oct.  1. 

Sibliotheque  de  la  Ville,  rue  du  Tourniquet  Saint  Jean. 
55,000  volumes.  Open  every  day,  except  festivals  and 
Wednesdays,  from  10  to  4.  Vacation  from  Sept.  1 to 
Oct.  15. 

In  addition  to  these  public  libraries,  there  are  others,  of 
almost  equal  distinction,  entirely  supported  by  government. 
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and  to  which  strangers  may  gain  admittance  by  addressing 
a note,  specifying  the  intention,  to  the  different  secretaries 
of  these  establishments. 

Cabinet  du  JRoi,  80,000. 

Ecole  Polytechnique ,.  26,000  volumes;  1,  rue  Descartes. 

Ministre  de  VInterieur , 14,000  volumes  ; 103,  rue  de 
Grenelle,  faubourg  Saint  Germain. 

Prefecture  de  Police , 4,000  vols. ; 7,  rue  de  Jerusalem. 

Ecole  de  Droit,  8,000  vols. ; place  Sainte  Genevieve. 

Bibliotheque  du  Palais-Royal,  25,000  volumes.  — And 
numerous  others,  well  worthy  a visit  during  a stay  in 
Paris. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

Every  kind  of  instruction  in  France  is  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  government. 

One  of  the  ministers,  named  “ le  Ministre  de  V Instruction 
Publique frames  laws  and  regulations  to  be  observed  by 
those  whose  occupation  it  may  be  to  impart  information 
upon  whatever  subject  they  may  profess  to  teach.  A most 
admirable  point  of  law  exists  in  France,  and  is  most  rigidly 
adhered  to, — that  of  no  person  being  allowed  or  permitted 
to  teach  any  of  the  different  sciences  or  letters  without 
having  previously  taken  his  degree  at  the  university.  In- 
deed, so  well  regulated  is  every  department  of  instruction 
in  the  French  dominions,  that  no  one  can  even  profess  to 
teach  the  rudiments  of  a common  school  education,  without 
previously  undergoing  an  examination,  either  at  one  of  the 
faculties,  or  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the  “ principals”  of 
the  royal  colleges.  The  Ensemble  of  every  institution  in 
France  bears  the  name  of  University. 

The  university  is  engaged  in  teaching— Les  Sciences 
Naturelles;  Les  Sciences  Theologiques;  Les  Sciences  Me- 
dicales  ; Legislation  and  Les  Belles-Lettres  : from  whence 
five  grand  divisions,  known  under  the  name  of — 

1.  Faculty  des  Lettres. 

2.  de  Droit. 
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3.  Faculte  de  Theologie. 

4.  des  Sciences  Physiques. 

5.  de  Medecine. 

Medical  instruction  includes  three  large  Facult^s,  each 
sharing  equal  rights  in  point  of  law  j but  that  of  Paris  is 
considered,  and  is  most  undoubtedly,  by  far  the  best. 

There  is  one  Facult6  at  Paris,  another  at  Montpellier, 
and  a third  at  Strasbourg. 

Almost  every  provincial  town  has  a school  called  u se- 
condary.” The  secondary  schools  teach  anatomy,  surgery, 
and  medicine,  and  are  only  intended  to  instruct  young  men 
who  only  aspire  to  become  what  are  here  termed  “ officiers 
de  sante.  ’* 

Les  officiers  de  sante  are,  generally  speaking,  men  of  very 
inferior  education ; they  are  intended  to  visit  and  prescribe 
for  patients  in  country  villages.  These  individuals  are  not 
allowed  to  perform  any  surgical  operation,  in  town  or 
country,  where  a doctor  in  surgery  resides,  unless  such 
doctor  in  surgery  be  present  at  the  operation, — everything 
must  then  be  done  under  the  direction  and  superintendence 
of  the  man  of  superior  education. 

Should  any  officier  de  sante  infringe  upon  the  laws  by 
taking  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a doctor  in  surgery,  with- 
out a qualified  person  being  present,  he  then  renders  him- 
self liable  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  government.  Young 
men  who  wish  to  become  officiers  de  sante  are  not  obliged 
to  study  at  the  schools  of  medicine ; they  are  eligible  for 
examination  after  a period  of  six  years’  pupilage  with  a 
“ docteur  en  chirurgie,”  or  after  an  attendance  of  five  con- 
secutive years  at  the  civil  or  military  hospitals.  These 
young  men  have  to  undergo  three  examinations : 

1st.  On  Anatomy. 

2nd.  The  Elements  of  Medicine. 

3rd.  In  Surgery  and  some  little  knowledge  of  Pharmacy. 
The  expense  of  their  examinations  is  2(J0  francs,  (8/.) 
When  they  nave  received  their  qualification  to  practise, 
and  have  become  domiciled,  they  are  compelled,  before  the 
expiration  of  one  month,  to  forward  their  diploma  to  the 
prefect,  under-prefect,  or  mayor,  of  the  arrondissement  in 
which  they  have  settled.'* 

* On  perusal  of  these  wise  regulations,  it  will  be  perceived 
how  difficult  it  is  to  practise  medicine  or  surgery  in  France, 
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Each  Faculty  is  composed  of  a great  number  of  profes- 
sors to  teach  the  different  branches  of  medicine.  All  their 
lectures  are  public  and  gratuitous;  notwithstanding,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  “ Docteur  en  Medecine  ou  en 
Chirurgie,’’  young  men  are  obliged  to  pay  (under  the  name 
of  “ inscriptions”)  fifty  francs  every  three  months  during 
four  years,  amounting  to  800  francs,  or  32/.  Each  pupil 
is  compelled  to  undergo  five  examinations  (during  these 
four  years),  which  are  in  the  order  as  follow : — 

1st  Examination,  Medical  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Natural  History.* 

2nd , Anatomy  and  Physiology  ( after  the 

Ylth  inscription.) 

3rd , Clinical  Medicine  & Clinical  Surgery. 

4th , Medical  Jurisprudence,  Materia  Me- 

dica,  Therapeutics,  and  Pharmacy. 

5th , Clinical  Medicine  and  Obstetricy. 

( The  three  last  examinations  after 
the  16th  inscription.) 

And  lastly,  each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  must 
compose  a thesis  in  Latin  or  French,  and  defend  the  same, 
viva  voce , in  public. 

Each  examination  lasts  two  hours  ; during  which  period, 
four  candidates  are  questioned  by  three  examiners.  For 
the  anatomical  examination,  actual  dissection  of  a part  is 
performed  by  the  student,  after  which  he  is  most  closely 
examined  upon  such  parts. 

The  Clinical  examination  takes  place  at  the  Hopital  de 
la  Clinique,  at  the  bedside  of  the  patients. 

Each  examination  costs  the  candidates  50  francs,  and 
the  thesis  50  francs  more : total,  300  francs. 

Thus  the  whole  amount  of  expense  in  obtaining  the  de- 


without  undergoing  an  examination  by  the  proper  authorities. 
And,  as  a consequence,  we  find  no  ignorant  pretenders  domi- 
ciled in  any  part  of  this  country ; we  hear  of  no  druggists  poison- 
ing his  Majesty’s  subjects  by  the  unskilful  administration  of  me- 
dicines ; nor  do  we  hear  of  any  Morisonian  murderers.  Here, 
men  of  superior  attainments  and  duly  qualified  practitioners  are 
protected  by  the  laws  of  their  country. 

* This  examination  to  take  place  after  the  fourth  inscription 
has  been  taken  out. 
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greeof  M.  D.  at  the  University  of  Paris  is  1,100  francs, 
(44/.)  The  examiners  are  all  professors  of  the  Faculte. 

Each  examiner  has  a fixed  salary  of  6000  francs  per  an- 
num ; in  addition  to  which,  they  equally  divide  the  perqui- 
sites of  each  examination,  which  amounts  to  about  6000 
francs  more  per  annum. 

All  theoretical  instruction  is  given  in  a most  magnificent 
amphitheatre,  situated  in  the  Place  de  l’Ecole  de  Mede- 
cine,  where  1500  are  on  some  occasions  accommodated. 
Any  person,  professional  or  not,  is  allowed  to  attend  the 
courses  of  lectures. 

Practical  Instruction  in  surgery  and  medicine  is  delivered 
in  the  different  hospitals,  where  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons devote  daily  about  two  hours  in  the  wards  of  the 
sick,  and  “ apres  la  visite,”  as  it  is  termed,  these  gentlemen 
retire  to  their  respective  theatres  to  deliver  one  hour’s  lec- 
ture on  the  most  interesting  cases  in  the  different  wards. 
In  most  of  the  hospitals,  it  is  becoming  customary  to  in- 
clude in  the  lecture  all  that  class  of  patients  who  enter  the 
hospital  for  relief,  and  those  who  go  out  relieved  or  cured. 

For  the  Accessory  Sciences,  chemistry  in  particular,  pu- 
pils are  admitted  into  the  laboratories  at  the  Ecole  Pra- 
tique, where  every  possible  facility  is  afforded  for  manipu- 
lations of  every  kind. 

Botany  is  taught  at  the  “Jardin  des  Plantes,”  in  a 
beautiful  theatre  belonging  to  the  Faculty,  admittance  to 
which  is  very  readily  obtained  by  application  being  made 
to  the  professor  of  botany. 

Pathological  Anatomy  is  taught  from  amongst  the  nu- 
merous collections  of  the  Faculty. 

Practical  Anatomy  and  Surgery  are  taught  at  the  Ecole 
Pratique  and  at  Clamart,  and  at  these  two  establishments 
alone  can  the  study  of  anatomy  be  prosecuted. 

Formerly,  dissections  were  carried  on  at  the  different 
hospitals,  where  the  “ internes”  had  such  uncontrolled  in- 
fluence in  the  distribution  of  dead  bodies,  that  it  was  found 
essentially  necessary,  for  the  “ administration  generale  des 
Hupitaux,”  to  put  an  end  to  the  practices  so  much  com- 
plained of  by  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  At  this  period,  it 
was  very  usual  for  an  “ interne”  to  have  half  a subject  at 
his  lodgings ; but  now  (the  old  system  having  been  arrested 
some  years)  a person  found  with  a dissection  of  any  kind 
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at  his  residence  is  liable  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  one 
or  two  months,  unless  permission  for  the  removal  of  a dis- 
section has  been  obtained  from  M.  Serres,  “ chef  des  tra- 
vaux  anatomiques.” 

The  Ecole  Pratique  is  situated  in  the  rue  de  l’Ecole  de 
Medecine.  Here  dissections  are  carried  on  in  winter ; and 
during  the  summer  months,  many  courses  of  operative  sur- 
gery are  conducted  by  the  “internes,”  “ aides  d’anatomie,” 
and  “ agreges  de  la  Faculte.” 

In  summer , the  dissecting-rooms  of  the  Ecole  Pratique 
are  exceedingly  dirty,  confined,  almost  suffocating,  and 
badly  supplied  with  subjects.  In  the  winter  session,  the 
rooms  are  dirty,  and  exceedingly  cold  and  damp ; indeed, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  dissect  here  at  that  period  of  the 
year.  I would  by  no  means  advise  any  gentleman  to  spend 
his  time  at  the  Ecole  Pratique ; should  he  wish  to  carry 
on  his  anatomical  and  surgical  pursuits  with  advantage, 
comfort,  and  cleanliness,  he  should  enter  the  anatomical 
school  of  Clamart. 

L’ Ecole  d' Anatomie  de  Clamart,  rue  des  Fosses,  St.  Mar- 
cel, is  one  of  the  most  admirably-constructed  buildings  of 
its  kind  in  Europe.  This  establishment  comprises  four 
long  dissecting-rooms;  a choice  museum  of  anatomy  (con- 
taining a variety  of  preparations  made  by  M.  Serres); 
a theatre,  in  which  anatomical  lectures  are  delivered 
gratuitously  twice  a day  during  the  anatomical  session,  by 
M.  Serres  and  M.  Maisonneuve,  the  “ prosecteur ;”  seve- 
ral private  dissecting-rooms ; a long  room  for  the  re- 
ception of  dead  bodies,  called  ‘‘la  salle  de  distribution;” 
several  rooms  allotted  for  macerating  and  injecting  bo- 
dies; and,  indeed,  every  other  possible  convenience  that 
a student  can  require  when  pursuing  his  anatomical 
studies. 

Each  room,  or  “ salle  de  dissection, ’’  can  accommodate 
upwards  of  a hundred  pupils.  Every  possible  attention  is 
paid  to  keep  the  rooms  dry  and  clean  ; large  tubs  are  placed 
in  each  room  for  the  reception  of  those  parts  that  may  have 
become  putrid,  or  for  such  as  are  not  wanted.  The  “pro- 
secteur” makes  a morning  visit  to  each  dissecting-room,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  those  bodies  that  are  being  dis- 
sected ; should  he  find  any  of  them  exceedingly  offensive, 
he  has  the  power  of  ordering  them  to  be  taken  away  in- 
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stantaneously,  without  consulting  the  owner,  whoever  he 
may  be. 

The  centre  part  of  this  building  is  beautifully  enlivened 
by  a piece  of  ground  very  tastefully  arranged  for  the  growth 
of  flowers  of  every  description  ; and  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  trees  have  been  planted  on  every  side  of  the  build- 
ing, to  render  it,  in  the  course  of  time,  exceedingly  private 
and  secluded. 

It  is  at  Clamart  where  a student  will  find  every  comfort 
he  requires  during  his  dissections,  and  where,  at  times,  he 
will  have  subjects  in  profusion.  Independent  of  this  gene- 
ral instruction,  to  which  all  pupils  are  admitted,  the  school 
of  medicine  provides  or  gives  a special  instruction  to  120 
young  students,  who  are  called  “ etudiants  de  /’ Ecole  Pra- 
tique.'’ These  students  obtain  this  privilege  by  concours. 
All  students  are  admitted.  The  pupils  of  this  class  have 
the  advantage  of  prosecuting  their  anatomical  and  surgical 
studies  with  much  greater  facility  than  other  students, 
their  subjects  for  dissections  and  operations  amounting  to 
little  or  nothing.  They  possess  other  privileges,  such  as 
being  enabled  to  manipulate  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Ecole 
Pratique,  and  to  attend  all  the  private  courses  of  lectures 
on  anatomy  and  surgery  that  are  delivered  by  the  agr^ges, 
prosecteurs,  and  aides  d’anatomie,  in  the  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  Faculte. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 

l’administration  generale  des  hopitaux. 

An  institution  under  this  appellation  exists  in  Paris,  be- 
longing altogether  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  not  in 
any  way  under  the  control  of  the  “ Faculte  de  Medecine.” 
This  institution  requires  a certain  number  of  young  men 
to  attend  upon  the  patients  of  the  different  hospitals,  (they 
are  what  in  England  are  termed  “ dressers.”)  In  return 
for  their  services,  they  receive  a moderate  salary,  with  board 
and  lodging  j but  are  amply  supplied  with  opportunities 
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for  distinguishing  themselves  in  their  profession.  The 
salary  is  from  16Z.  to  20Z.  per  annum.  To  fulfil  the  office 
of  “ dresser”  to  the  different  hospitals,  there  are  young 
men  of  two  classes,  known  under  the  name  of  “ internes” 
and  “ externes.” 

Les  Internes , eighty  in  number,  are  obliged  to  follow  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  during  their  visits  in  the  wards  ; 
to  assist  them  in  their  operations  ; to  inspect  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  physicians’  or  surgeons’  prescriptions  ; and, 
finally,  in  the  absence  of  the  surgeons,  to  direct  whatever 
treatment  they  consider  most  proper.  If  required,  they 
may  perform  any  operation  in  the  absence  of  the  surgeon  : 
thus  performing  the  duties  of  an  assistant-surgeon  in  our 
English  hospitals.  As  a body,  this  class  of  men  are  not  to 
be  surpassed  in  information  by  any  of  the  schools  of  Europe. 
They  are  a set  of  unassuming,  quiet,  and  well-behaved 
men  ; always  ready,  when  inquiries  are  made,  to  give  every 
particular  relative  to  the  different  cases  that  are  under  their 
care.  They  are  a class  of  hard-working,  industrious,  and 
well-educated  young  persons,  in  the  society  of  whom  every 
English  student  may  always  derive  the  most  sound  and  in- 
teresting information.  Each  hospital-surgeon  is  allowed 
to  have  two  or  three  ,f  internes”  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
the  different  wards. * 

Les  Externes,  400  in  number,  are  also  named  by  con- 
cours,  100  per  year.  Their  duty  is  to  attend  to  a certain 
number  of  patients,  dress  them,  &c.,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  internes.  These  gentlemen  receive  no 
salary,  but  have  the  right  de  concourir  pour  etre  internes .” 
Independent  of  the  instruction  that  the  internes  and  ex- 
ternes possess,  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
“ 1’ Administration  gen£rale  des  Hopitaux,”  about  four 
years  ago,  directed  the  construction  of  a most  magnificent 
establishment  (entirely  and  purposely  for  them),  where 

* On  account  of  the  system  of  “concours”  being  adopted  in 
Paris,  it  becomes  a very  difficult  matter  for  an  English  student 
to  obtain  this  highly  creditable  and  responsible  post ; notwith- 
standing, an  English  “interne”  is  to  be  met  with  occasionally 
in  the  wards  of  the  Paris  hospitals.  A gentleman,  named  King, 
at  present  an  anatomical  teacher  in  London,  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  internes  of  Paris. 
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anatomical  instruction  is  afforded  them  decidedly  with  pro- 
fusion. This  establishment,  already  spoken  of,  is  the  ana- 
tomical school  of  Clamart,  where  upwards  of  2000  bodies 
are  annually  provided  for  them. 

The  annual  number  of  dead  bodies  distributed  at  Cla- 
mart and  at  the  Ecole  Pratique  is  estimated  at  5000. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PARISIAN  HOSPITALS. 

The  hospitals  belong  to  the  city  of  Paris.  The  inhabitants 
provide  yearly  a fund  of  11,000,000  francs  for  their  sup- 
port. This  fund  is  principally  derived  from  donations, 
property  on  lease,  the  receipts  of  the  theatres,  and  the 
greatest  revenue  of  all  is  collected  from  the  “ Mont  de 
Piete” — an  establishment  known  in  England  under  the 
name  of  a pawnbroker’s  shop. 

There  are  upwards  of  twenty  establishments  appointed 
to  receive  sick  persons,  including  hospitals  for  infirm,  old, 
and  mad  persons.  Each  establishment  is  governed  by  a 
“ directeur,”  who  receives  a salary  of  3000  or  4000  francs 
per  annum. 

The  “ directeur’’  of  each  hospital  is  obliged  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct  to  an  “ administrateur  g6n£rale,” 
who  receives  a salary  of  12,000  francs  a-year. 

This  “ administrateur,”  on  the  other  hand,  furnishes 
every  necessary  information  of  what  passes  in  the  different 
hospitals,  expenses,  &c.,  &c.,  to  a conseil  generate,  formed 
of  negotiants  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Paris.  This 
general  council  is  compelled  to  enregister  its  decisions  by 
the  municipal  council ; and,  finally,  the  minister  of  the 
interior  inspects  these  decisions.  The  surgeons  of  the  hos- 
pitals are  nominated  by  concours.  Every  surgeon  is  ad- 
mitted who  has  taken  his  degrees,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad. 

The  jury  is  composed  of  eight  hospital  surgeons;  and 
the  “ administrateur”  presides  also  on  the  occasion. 
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The  nomination  of  the  successful  candidate  is  confirmed 
by  the  “ ministre  de  l’instruction  publique”  and  the 
council.  The  professors  of  the  Faculty  are  elected  by 
concours. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOSPITALS  OF  PARIS. 

No  metropolis  in  the  world  can  boast  of  more  truly  chari- 
table institutions  than  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
French  capital.  No  class  of  individuals  are  neglected  in 
this  country ; every  want,  every  kind  of  disease  or  infir- 
mity, has  an  establishment  devoted  to  it. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  gratifying  to  an  English  student  to 
follow  the  physicians  and  surgeons  through  the  wards  of 
the  best-regulated  hospitals  in  Paris.  Fie  cannot  fail  to 
observe  the  extreme  cleanliness  that  prevails  throughout 
every  department  of  these  buildings ; the  whole  presenting 
such  a perfect  appearance  of  comfort  as  almost  to  induce  us 
to  doubt  whether  it  is  really  the  abode  of  so  many  poor, 
sick,  and  infirm  sufferers.  The  hospitals  for  ordinary  pa- 
tients are — The  Hotel-Dieu,  La  Pitie,  La  Charite,  Cochin , 
Necker,  Saint- Antoine,  Beaujon,  and  I'Hopital  de  la  Clinique. 

The  hospitals  for  infants  are — P Hospice*  des  Orphelins, 
I'Hopital  des  Enfans  malades,  V Hospice  de  VAllaitement,  and 
I'Hospice  de  V Accouchement. 

The  hospitalst  destined  for  the  reception  of  special  dis- 
eases are — The  Hopital  Saint-Louis,  the  Hopital  des  Vene- 
riens,  and  the  Maison  de  Sante. 

Two  hospitals  for  the  old  and  infirm — I'Hospice  de  la 
Salpetriere,  for  women;  and  I'Hospice  de  Bicete,  for  men. 

Two  hospitals  for  incurables,  one  for  each  sex — the  fe- 

* A distinction  is  made  between  hopital  and  hospice;  the 
former  being  generally  applied  to  establishments  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  or  wounded,  and  the  latter  to  those  in  which  are  re- 
ceived the  aged  and  infirm,  or  foundlings. 

t The  military  hospitals  are  not  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  administration,  but  depend  on  the  minister  of  war. 
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males  in  the  rue  de  Sevres , and  the  men  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Martin. 

There  are  three  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  insane 
people — La  Maison  de  retraite  de  Mont  Rouge,  V Institution 
de  Saint  Ferine , VHospice  des  Menages  ; together  with  several 
other  asylums,  a short  description  of  which  will  be  given 
in  the  next  chapter. 

“ From  a report  published  by  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment, in  1834,  we  find  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions  dependent  on  them, 
in  1833,  was  as  follows  : — 

“ Expenditure.  — Hospitals,  2,609,249  fr.  ; Hospices, 
3,050,159  fr.  ; Enfans  Trouves  (foundlings),  1,731,239  fr. ; 
private  establishments,  182,539  fr. ; assistance  given  to 
persons  at  home,  2,038,177  fr. ; buildings,  &c.,  167,066 
fr. ; total  expenditure,  10,186,388  fr. 

“ Receipts . — Revenues,  rents, &c.,  1,136,271  fr.  ; funded 
property,  income,  1,201,472  fr. ; legacies  and  donations, 

100.000  fr.  ; profits  of  Mont  de  Piet4,  281,970  fr. ; con- 
tributions of  theatres,  &c.,  600,000  fr.  ;*  other  receipts, 
1,228,675  fr.  ; contributions  paid  by  the  town  of  Paris, 

5.638.000  fr. ; total  receipts,  10,186,388  fr.  The  mean 
time  of  a patient’s  remaining  in  the  hospitals  was  23  days ; 
and  the  average  cost  of  each  patient  was  38  fr.  The 
number  of  deaths  in  the  hospitals  was  5,886,  giving  a 
mean  mortality  of  1 in  11.  In  the  hospices,  the  cost  of 
each  patient  per  diem  was  18  sous  ; the  number  of  deaths, 
1,518,  and  the  mean  mortality,  1 in  6.  The  number  of 
the  enfans  trouves  being  23,126,  tbe  cost  for  supporting 
each  was  74  fr.  The  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  receive 
annually  from  the  hospices  and  from  collections  2,288,177 
fr. ; hence  the  sum  accorded  to  each  of  the  31,723  families 
was  72  fr.,  and  if  the  number  of  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  be  taken  into  account,  each  person  relieved 
received  33  fr.” — (Galignani’s  New  Paris  Guide.) 

The  physicians’  and  surgeons’  visits  of  all  the  hospitals 

* All  the  public  places  of  amusement,  except  the  French  opera, 
pay  a tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  their  receipts  towards  the  support 
of  the  hospitals.  A heavy  tax  for  their  support  is  also  levied  on 
every  piece  of  ground  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  burial  in  the 
cemeteries. 
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are  fixed  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and 
seven  in  the  winter ; and  in  general  these  gentlemen  are 
very  punctual.  By  adopting  this  early  system  of  visiting 
the  patients,  the  pupil’s  time  is  not  interrupted  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  by  his  having  to  run  away  from  the  lec- 
tures to  attend  the  hospital  practice,  and  vice  versa.  This 
is  a system  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  our  English 
hospitals,  for  according  to  the  present  absurd  arrangement, 
a student  is  constantly  at  a loss  to  know  what  course  to 
adopt ; he  is  compelled  either  to  neglect  his  hospital  prac- 
tice or  his  lectures. 

The  immediate  attendance  on  the  sick  is  performed  by 
the  “ soeurs  de  la  charite,”  members  of  a religious  order. 
These  truly  disinterested  and  benevolent  females  devote 
nearly  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  to  this  arduous  and 
charitable  occupation,  never  receiving  a single  sous  by  way 
of  emolument. 

The  more  laborious  duties  of  the  hospitals  are  per- 
formed by  men  termed  “ informers.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOTEL-DIEU. 

This  hospital  is  situated  in  the  Parvis  Notre  Dame,  near 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.  It  is  the  most  ancient  hospital  of  Paris.  Its 
founder  is  said  to  have  .been  Saint  Landri,  Bishop  of  Paris, 
who  laid  the  first  stone  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  In  1602,  the  increase  of  patients  became  so  im- 
mense, that  it  was  deemed  essentially  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  building,  which  was  accordingly  accomplished  under  the 
auspices  of  Henri  IV.  The  Hotel-Dieu  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  a mass  of  irregularly-constructed  buildings,  and 
does  not  in  any  degree  afford  that  specimen  of  workman- 
ship that  might  be  anticipated  from  the  immense  sums  of 
money  that  have  been  spent  in  endeavouring  to  improve 
and  enlarge  this  institution.  The  buildings  are  separated 
by  a branch  of  the  Seine,  over  which  a bridge  has  been 
u 
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constructed,  “ Pont  Saint  Charles,”  which  forms  a very 
delightful  walk  for  the  patients,  the  central  part  along  its 
whole  length  having  been  covered  in  and  glazed.  Jn  1835, 
the  number  of  beds  for  the  men  was  704,  for  the  women, 
602 ; and  these  are  distributed  into  25  wards,  12  for  the 
men,  and  13  for  the  women  ; the  sum  total  of  beds  being 
1306.  The  number  of  beds  made  up  in  this  hospital  is 
truly  disgraceful,  and  dearly  do  the  poor  sufferers  of  this 
establishment  pay  for  their  gratuitous  attendance,  it  being 
but  too  frequently  at  the  expense  of  their  lives.  The 
mortality  of  patients  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  (proportionally 
speaking)  is  much  greater  than  at  any  other  hospital  in 
Paris.  The  crowded  state  of  the  beds,  and  the  badly- 
ventilated  state  of  some  of  the  wards,  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce that  very  disagreeable  smell  and  sense  of  suffocation 
so  frequently  experienced  when  we  pay  a visit  to  the  wards 
of  Messrs.  Blandin  and  Breschet. 

At  this  hospital  are  received  the  wounded  and  sick,  with 
the  exception  of  incurables  and  insane  persons,  children, 
pregnant  women,  and  persons  having  chronic,  cutaneous, 
or  venereal  diseases.  The  patients  are  attended  by  sixty 
“ sceurs  de  la  charite,”  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin. 

Physicians* — Messieurs  Chomel,  Magendie,  Recamier, 
Honore,  Bally,  Husson,  Petit,  Cuillard. 

Surgeons — MM.  Roux,  Breschet,  Blandin. 

A clinical  lecture  on  surgery  is  delivered  every  morning, 
by  M.  Roux,  in  the  great  amphitheatre  attached  to  the 
hospital.  The  morning  clinique  of  M.  Roux  is  exceed- 
ingly good ; and,  were  it  not  for  the  inaudible  tone  in 
which  it  is  delivered,  would  be  the  most  useful  of  any  de- 
livered in  the  Parisian  hospitals.  An  English  student 
must  be  thoroughly  versed  in  French  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand what  this  gentleman  has  to  say ; for,  in  addition  to 
the  quick  and  inaudible  manner  in  which  he  delivers  his 
clinique,  he  has  contracted  the  bad  habit  of  biting  his 
finger-nails,  during  which  time  he  is  looking  down  on  the 
ground,  instead  of  facing  the  large  audience  that  daily 

[*  The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Parisian  hospitals  frequently  change  places  ; for 
instance,  those  of  La  Charite  may  remove  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and 
vice  versa, . The  same  with  regard  to  all  the  others.] 
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assembles  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to  hear  his  lec- 
tures on  the  theory  and  practice  of  surgery.  M.  Roux  is 
a most  skilful,  judicious,  and  unassuming  surgeon,  and  a 
man  whose  authority  need  never  be  called  into  question. 
This  gentleman  takes  much  pride  in  the  bandaging  of 
broken  or  dislocated  extremities,  and  at  all  times  manifests 
the  utmost  willingness  to  impart  to  the  students  his  infor- 
mation on  this  important  branch  of  the  surgical  art. 

Many  years  ago,  M.  Roux  visited  our  London  hospitals, 
and,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  published  a small  volume  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  English  and  French  surgery.  In 
this  work,  M.  Roux  appears  to  think  little  of  our  surgery, 
as  all  merit,  he  then  thought,  was  due  to  French  surgeons; 
however,  I feel  somewhat  inclined  to  believe  that  this  gen- 
tleman benefited  much  from  his  visit  to  this  country,  and 
that  the  lessons  he  was  taught  here  were  in  a great  measure 
the  stepping-stone  to  the  degree  of  eminence  he  now  justly 
possesses  as  a surgeon.  Should  he  again  honour  us  with  a 
visit,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  take  a lesson  or  two  “ on  the 
treatment  of  stumps  after  amputation.” 

Those  students  whose  desire  it  may  be  to  witness  the 
performance  of  an  operation  should  attend  at  the  Hbtel- 
Dieu,  from  nine  to  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  where 
they  will  seldom  fail  to  see  a little  of  the  manual  dexterity 
displayed  by  M.  Roux. 

M.  Roux  is  a member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,*  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  surgery  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  con- 
sulting surgeon  to  the  King,  a member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine.  M.  Roux  obtained  his  degree  of  “ Docteur 
en  Chirurgie”  on  the  20th  April,  1803.  Residence,  5,  rue 
des  Saints  Peres. 

* Ordre  Royal  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur. — The  Legion  of 
Honour  was  instituted  by  a law  of  29  Floreal,  an  10,  1802,  for 
the  recompence  of  civil  and  military  merit,  as  well  as  length  of 
public  service.  The  King  is  chief  and  grand  master  of  the 
order,  the  administration  of  which  is  entrusted  to  a grand  chan- 
cellor. The  order  is  composed  of  chevaliers,  officers,  com- 
manders, grand  officers,  and  grand  crosses.  The  members  are 
nominated  for  life,  but  lose  their  privileges  by  any  act  that 
causes  the  suspension  or  abolition  of  their  rights  as  French 
citizens. 
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A part  of  the  surgical  service  of  this  hospital  belongs  to 
M.  Blandin,  a most  talented, persevering,  and  indefatigable 
young  surgeon.  His  practice  is  bold  and  judicious.  He 
published,  some  time  since,  a most  admirable  work,  “sur 
Canatomie  descriptive  des  regions,”  which  is  considered  to  be 
a most  talented  production,  and  ought  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  every  surgeon  of  the  present  day.  M.  Blandin  is 
a “chevalier*  de  la  Legion  d’Hormeur,”  an  “ Agregef  libre 
de  la  Faculte  de  Medecine,”  surgeon  to  the  King,  and  for- 
merly surgeon  to  the  hopital  Beaujon. 

Graduated  9th  November,  1824. 

Residence,  20,  rue  Royale- Saint- Honor6. 

M.  Breschet  has  also  under  his  care  some  of  the  surgical 
cases  of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  He  is  a most  excellent  anato- 
mist, but  a very  inferior  surgeon.  Very  few  students  ac- 
company him  through  the  wards  he  has  under  his  charge. 
No  one  ought  to  fail  attending  his  anatomical  lectures, 
which  are  delivered,  during  the  anatomical  session,  in  the 
grand  amphitheatre  of  the  Faculte.  As  an  anatomist  he  is 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  man  in  Europe. 

M.  Breschet  is  a chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  con- 
sulting surgeon  to  the  King,  professor  of  anatomy  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Graduated  31st  August,  1812. 

Residence,  10,  rue  de  Seine- St.- Germain. 

\Medical  Practice — M.  Magendie  visits  his  wards  at  seven 
in  the  morning ; but  owing  to  his  laborious  physiological 
pursuits,  he  is  not  unfrequently  delayed  beyond  the  ap- 
pointed hour  ; and,  consequently,  few  students  will  be  seen 
accompanying  him  during  his  hospital  visit.  To  hear  this 
illustrious  physiologist  to  advantage,  you  must  visit  him  at 
the  theatre  of  the  College  of  France,  from  whence  has 
emanated  all  those  experimental  inquiries  on  the  nerves 
and  blood  which  have  so  recently  unfolded  many  of  the 
arcana  of  our  noble  profession.] 

M.  Recamier,  the  talented  ex-professor  of  the  Ecole  de 
Medecine,  visits  his  wards — both  of  which  are  devoted  to 

* Members  and  chevaliers  are  of  one  and  the  same  order. 

f An  Agrege  libre  is  an  assistant  professor  to  the  Faculty. 
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females-— between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  daily.  His 
practice  is  peculiar  in  many  respects.  He  recently  pub- 
lished some  papers  in  the  “ Revue  Medical ,”  on  the  sham- 
pooing system , for  which  he  has  been  severely  handled  by 
the  editor  of  the  “Archives  General  de  Medecine”  His 
interne,  M.  Roger,  gives  lectures  on  the  “use  of  the 
stethoscope’’  and  on  “ general  diagnosis,”  which  attract 
many  English  students  to  his  wards.  I have  attended 
M.  R.’s  lectures,  and  can  strongly  recommend  him  as 
being  one  of  the  best  private  instructors  in  Paris  on  the 
above-mentioned  subjects.  His  charge  is  thirty  francs 
for  stethoscopic  instruction,  and  twenty  for  diagnosis. 
While  attending  this  gentleman’s  lectures,  we  had  the  great 
advantage  of  witnessing  every  post-mortem  examination  of 
any  importance  that  occurred  in  the  Hotel-Dieu.  M. 
Roger*  speaks  English  very  well. 

M.  Chomel  is  more  regular  in  his  attendance  than  the 
former,  and  is  decidedly  the  popular  physician  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu.  His  doctrines  are  partly  opposed  to  those  of  M. 
Louis,  of  La  Piti6.  His  wards  are  generally  crowded  with 
students,  half  of  whom  cannot  either  hear  or  see  what  is  going 
on  at  the  bedside.  But  the  same  disadvantage  equally  ap- 
plies to  every  hospital  of  importance  in  Paris,  except  St. 
Louis.t] 
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This  hospital  is  situated  in  the  rue  Copeau,  at  the  corner 
of  the  rue  St.  Victor , and  only  a short  distance  from  the 
“ Jardin  des  Plantes,”  and  the  anatomical  school  of  Cla- 
mart.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1612,  and  was  specially 
intended  for  the  reception  of  the  orphelins  of  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Victor  ; but  during  the  demolition  of  some 
part  of  the  buildings  at  the  H6tel-Dieu,  the  General 
Council  of  Hospitals  selected  this  establishment  to  receive 

* [He  is  “the  distinguished  interne  ’ M.  Andral  speaks  so 
highly  of  in  his  admirable  work,  “ On  Diseases  of  the  Chest.”] 

[t  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  been  informed  that 
M.  Chomel  has  removed  to  La  Pitie,  and  has  been  replaced  at 
the  Hotel-Dieu  by  M.  Louis.  ] 
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some  of  the  numerous  cases  of  accidents,  &c.,  which  at  this 
particular  period  were  daily  on  the  increase;  accordingly, 
the  orphelins  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Victor  were  sent  to  the 
asylum  for  female  orphans,  situated  in  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Antoine.  The  buildings  of  “La  Pitie”  are  exceedingly 
spacious,  clean,  and  well  ventilated,  and,  from  its  situation, 
this  institution  is  considered  one  of  the  most  salubrious  in 
Paris.  In  1809,  this  hospital  became  annexed  to  the  H6tel- 
Dieu.  It  contains  from  800  to  900  beds.  The  patients 
are  attended  by  the  “ Sceurs  de  Sainte  Marthe.” 

Surgeons  — M.  Lisfranc,  M.  Sanson. 

Physicians  — MM.  Serres,  Louis,  Clement,  and  for- 
merly, Parent  du  Chatelet,  the  author  of  the  work  entitled 
“ La  Prostitution  de  la  ville  de  Paris.” 

M.  Lisfranc  has  the  greatest  share  of  the  surgical  prac- 
tice of  this  hospital ; the  class  of  patients  most  frequently 
admitted  here  are  those  labouring  under  all  kinds  of 
chronic  affections.  Under  M.  Lisfranc’s  care  will  be 
found  numerous  cases  of  white-swelling — one  ward  being 
almost  filled  with  this  class  of  sufferers — scrofulous  affec- 
tions of  the  joints,  old  ulcers,  and  a great  variety  of  diseased 
bones.  This  eminent  surgeon  professes  to  alleviate^ and,. in 
most  cases,  to  cure,  every  case  of  white-swelling,  t»y.- the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  Muriate  of  Baryta.  He  begins 
by  prescribing  from  five  to  eight  grains  to  be  taken  within 
forty-eight  hours  ; the  patient  is  restricted  to  a vegetable 
diet,  and  most  attentively  watched  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
medicine.  In' two  or  three  days,  the  baryta  is  augmented 
to  ten  and  twenty  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours ; and  in 
the  course  of  time  (the  stomach  permitting),  M.  L.  has  suc- 
ceeded in  administering  forty-eight  grains  of  the  remedy  in 
question  in  twenty-four  hours.  Should  nausea  or  head- 
ache be  produced  by  its  administration,  the  baryta  is  dis- 
continued for  a week  or  more,  during  which  period,  topical 
applications  are  had  recourse  to  : leeches,  blisters,  and 
counter-irritants  of  every  description,  have  each  in  their 
turn  a fair  trial.  No  derangement  of  stomach  being  pre- 
sent, he  again  administers  the  Baryta,  persevering  at  times 
with  this  alternate  method  of  treatment  until  a perfect 
cure  is  effected.  To  advance  that  this  practitioner  makes 
a cure  of  every  case  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  extreme, 
yet  no  one  who  attends  this  hospital  can  question  his  sue- 
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cess  under  the  simple  plan  of  treatment  J have  just  entered 
into. 

Another  ward  allotted  to  M.  Lisfranc’s  charge  is  one 
containing  about  forty  or  fifty  females  suffering  from  affec- 
tions of  the  uterus.  To  this  class  of  patients  but  few  stu- 
dents are  admitted.  The  visit  to  these  poor  sufferers 
frequently  takes  place  as  early  as  half-past  four  and  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Any  English  student  wishing  to 
follow  this  part  of  M.  Lisfranc’s  practice,  has  only  to  ad- 
dress a note  to  him  to  that  effect,  and  he  is  certain  to  meet 
with  a favourable  reply.  No  surgeon  in  Paris  is  so  affable 
and  attentive  to  Englishmen  as  is  M. Lisfranc.  In  the  ward 
I have  just  alluded  to  are  to  be  seen  cases  of  simple  inflam- 
mation of  the  uterus,  “engorgement”  of  its  whole  struc- 
ture, excoriations,  polypi,  and  not  unfrequently  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  cancer,  involving  a part  or  the  whole  of  this 
important  organ.  The  manner  in  which  M.  Lisfranc  in- 
troduces the  speculum  is  much  easier  and  more  practicable 
than  the  method  adopted  by  M.  Emery,  of  the  HOpital 
Saint  Louis.  M.  L.  never  makes  use  of  the  speculum 
bris£,  as  he  informs  us  that  its  application  is  attended  with 
many  disadvantages  ; and  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
attended  with  great  pain  and  sometimes  injury,  is,  when 
the  ruga3  of  the  vagina  become  compressed  between 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  blades  of  the  instrument  in 
question.  This  very  able  surgeon,  when  delivering  his 
clinique,  frequently  alludes  to  the  practicability  and  safety 
of  removing  not  only  the  neck,  but  the  whole  structure  of 
the  uterus,  when  attacked  with  cancer.  His  practice,  hos- 
pital and  private,  fully  confirms  the  statement  he  advances, 
for  out  of  about  ninety  cases,  in  which  the  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  was  performed,  he  tells  us 
he  never  lost  more  than  six  or  seven  patients. 

About  three  years  ago,  a very  curious  compilation  was 
published  in  Paris,  and  at  the  time  created  a great  deal  of 
talk  in  the  surgical  world  of  this  capital.  The  author,  a 
Monsieur  Pauly, who  was  formerly  an  “ interne’’  of  M.  Lis- 
franc’s, and  a person  who  ought  to  be  acquainted,  in 
some  measure,  with  the  results  of  M.  Lisfranc’s  practice, 
informs  us  that  this  surgeon  has  made  anything  but  a 
correct  statement  of  his  practice  in  uterine  diseases. 
M.  Pauly  even  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  M.  Lisfranc 
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never  performed  a single  cure!  How  far  Pauly’s  state- 
ments are  correct  is  a difficult  matter  to  judge ; but  to 
a certainty,  his  assertions  are  borne  out  apparently  by  nu- 
merous plausible  facts.  Those  gentlemen  who  feel  at  all 
interested  with  this  subject  should  peruse  the  work  in 
question,  entitled — “ Lisfranc  et  Pauly  sur  les  Maladies  de 
I’ Uterus.”  Price  six  francs.* 

M.  L.  visits  La  Pitie  every  morning  at  about  half-past 
seven.  Having  performed  his  duties  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital,  he  then  proceeds  to  the  amphitheatre,  adjoining 
this  establishment,  and  there  delivers  his  clinique.  As  a 
lecturer,  this  gentleman  is  more  easily  understood  than  any 
other  surgeon  in  Paris,  and  consequently  those  students  who 
are  not  masters  of  the  French  language  are  sure  to  derive 
some  advantage  from  his  conversation  ; and  perhaps  it  is  on 
this  account  that  a greater  number  of  students,  English 
and  French,  are  found  to  attend  M.  L.  in  preference  to 
any  other  hospital  lecturer. 

M.  Lisfranc  is  a most  bold  and  skilful  operator.  The 
steadiness  and  “ sang-froid”  with  which  he  operates  are  un- 
equalled by  any  other  surgeon  in  Paris. 

M.  Lisfranc  is  a chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  an 
Agrege  libre  de  la  Faculte  de  Medecine,  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  consulting  surgeon  to 
the  king. 

Graduated  26th  August,  1813. 

Residence,  5,  rue  de  Savoie. 

M.  Sanson  is  the  other  surgeon  to  this  institution.  His 
clinique  is  well  attended ; he  is  a first-rate  surgeon,  and  his 

* In  justice  to  M.  Lisfranc,  1 must  add  what  I beard  of  Pauly. 
When  referring  to  the  subject,  M.  Lisfranc  informed  me  himself 
that  Pauly  was  a man  of  the  most  unprincipled  conduct ; he  was 
originally  the  son  of  a carpenter,  was  noticed  by  M.  Lisfranc,  who 
clothed  and  maintained  him  for  many  years,  and  finally  made 
him  a member  of  the  medical  profession.  One  day  he  was  de- 
tected in  searching  the  private  manuscripts  of  M.  Lisfranc,  who 
in  consequence  immediately  discharged  him  from  his  house. 
Soon  after  this,  the  work  I have  alluded  to  made  its  appearance 
in  the  medical  world.  The  work  was  reviewed  in  the  “ Lancet” 
shortly  after  its  publication,  and  in  a manner  calculated  most  se- 
riously to  injure  the  professional  reputation  of  M.  Lisfranc. 
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practice  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  gentlemen  who 
go  to  spend  any  length  of  time  in  Paris.  lie  is  a chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  consulting  surgeon  to  the 
king. 

Graduated  28th  August,  1827. 

Residence,  48,  Chaussee  d’Antin. 

Monsieur  Louis,  one  of  the  physicians  to  this  hospital,  is 
too  well  known  to  the  medical  world  to  need  any  mention 
of  his  reputation  in  this  little  volume.  His  practice  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple  and  rational.  He  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  accurate  and  faithful  observers  of  disease  in  all 
its  variations.  In  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  physicians  of  Europe.  Every  student 
of  medicine  should  avail  himself,  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent, of  the  valuable  lessons  he  is  daily  imparting  to  those 
around  him.  M.  Louis  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
corresponding  member  of  nearly  every  scientific  institution 
in  the  world. 

Graduated  18th  June,  1813. 

Residence,  8,  rue  de  Menars. 

The  Jate  Parent  du  Chatelet  was  for  many  years  a phy- 
sician to  this  establishment. 


HOPITAL  DE  LA  CHARITE. 

This  hospital,  situated  45,  rue  Jacob,  was  founded  in  the 
year  1613,  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  for  a religious  commu- 
nity called  i'reres  de  la  Charite,  who  were  all  surgeons  or 
apothecaries,  and  not  only  afforded  corporeal  relief  to  the 
sick,  but  assisted  them  in  their  spiritual  duties.  The 
buildings  are  airy  and  well  constructed,  and  there  are  several 
gardens  in  which  the  patients  are  allowed  to  walk.  It  con- 
tains 530  beds  ; and  the  Soeurs  de  St.  Vincent  de  Laule  attend 
upon  the  patients.  The  same  diseases  are  treated  here  as 
at  the  Hotel-Dieu  and  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie. 

Physicians  — MM.  Andrai,  Fouquier,  Rayer,  Bouil- 
laud,  Lerminier. 

Surgeons  — MM.  Velpeau,  Guerbois. 

As  a school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  this  hospital  affords 
more  valuable  opportunities  than  any  similar  institution  in 
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Paris.  M.  Velpeau  is  exceedingly  punctual  and  regular  in 
his  attendance  here  at  seven  in  the  morning.  His  surgical 
clinique  is  considered  to  be  the  most  practical  and  scientific 
of  any  in  the  capital.  This  surgeon  has  been,  and  still  is, 
one  of  the  most  hard-working  surgeons  the  French  medical 
men  can  boast  of.  In  visiting  his  patients,  he  is  frequently 
observed  to  remain  with  them  half  an  hour,  and  even  more, 
should  the  case  be  one  of  uncommon  occurrence,  or  one  from 
which  his  pupils  are  likely  to  derive  any  benefit.  Cases 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital  where 
it  becomes  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  pronounce 
a correct  idea  or  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident  or 
disease  under  treatment.  When  such  cases  do  occur,  M. 
Velpeau  will  say,  with  all  the  candour  imaginable,  “ Well, 
gentlemen,  I have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
matter  with  this  patient,  but  am  unable  to  do  so  ; examine 
this  person  yourselves,  and  when  I go  round  the  wards  to- 
morrow, you  must  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  him.’’ 
He  never  lays  down  any  rule  in  surgery,  without  having 
previously  fully  verified  the  validity  of  his  opinions  by 
numerous  experiments  on  the  living  and  the  dead.  Every 
rule  he  lays  down  may  be  credited,  and  the  most  implicit 
reliance  given  to  every  opinion  this  distinguished  surgeon 
advances  in  surgery,  medicine,  or  obstetricy.* 

Diseases  of  the  eye  are  more  numerously  treated  here 
than  at  any  other  hospital — indeed,  the  facilities  offered  in 
Paris  for  studying  this  most  important  class  of  diseases  are 
on  a very  limited  scale. 

[M.  Velpeau’s  treatment  of  fractures  by  the  “ apparicl 
immobile  ’ has  recently  made  a great  noise  on  the  continent, 
and  also  in  this  country.  It  appears  that  the  Belgian  sur- 
geons claim  for  their  school  the  honour  of  the  discovery,  (?) 
and  M.  Velpeau  that  of  being  the  first  to  have  introduced 
it  into  practice  in  the  French  metropolis.  But  if  our 


* I have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  to  say  a word  or 
two  as  to  the  veracity  of  some  statements  made  by  our  profes- 
sional brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  I have  done 
so  from  a knowledge,  gained  by  actual  experience,  that  one  or 
two  of  the  hospital  surgeons  of  Paris  like  much  to  indulge  in  the 
“merveilleux,”  and  that  they  do  not  at  all  times  strictly  adhere 
to  truth,  when  giving  an  account  of  their  various  duties. 
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readers  will  have  the  goodness  to  refer  to  the  seventh  edi- 
tion of  Chesseldon’s  Anatomy,  published  in  1750,  pp.  37, 
38,  et  seq.  ; and  also  to  Mr.  Gattaker’s  translation  of  Le 
Dran’s  Surgery,  printed  about  the  same  time,  they  will 
find  that  this  very  practice,  for  which  our  continental 
brethren  are  so  much  lauded,  was  adopted  nearly  a century 
ago  by  a common  quack  in  London ; and,  consequently, 
that  the  discovery,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  belongs  in  reality 
to  our  own  country,  and  not  to  either  France  or  Belgium. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  M.  Le  Dran  was  at  this  time 
the  principal  surgeon  of  La  Charite ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  M.  Velpeau  occupies  his  place  at  present  at  the  same 
hospital.  The  Lancet,  for  June  27,  was  the  only  medical 
periodical  in  the  united  kingdom  that  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  these  facts ; and  our  attention  had  been  directed 
to  them,  nearly  twelve  months  ago,  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Walker, 
surgeon.  ] 

M.  Velpeau  is  one  of  the  most  minute  anatomists  of  the 
day  ; in  theoretical  and  practical  surgery,  few  surgeons  sur- 
pass him,  and  as  regards  the  art  of  obstetricy,  we  find  his 
name  always  associated  with  those  men  who  are  considered 
in  this  particular  department  of  science  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  our  profession. 

I would  advise  every  medical  student,  whatever  stay  he 
may  make  in  Paris,  to  attend  two-thirds  of  his  time  to  the 
surgical  practice  of  Velpeau. 

M.  Velpeau  is  professor  of  clinical  surgery  to  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  a chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  corresponding 
member  to  numerous  scientific  societies. 

Graduated  17th  May,  1823. 

Residence,  3,  rue  Corneille. 

Messrs.  Andral  and  Bouillaudare  the  leading  physicians 
here.  Every  member  of  the  medical  profession  is  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  indefatigable  labours  of  these  two  en- 
thusiasts in  medicine,  to  need  any  of  my  humble  efforts  to 
induce  any  gentleman  to  frequent  these  distinguished  pro- 
fessors when  engaged  in  their  professional  avocations. 

Students  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  uses 
and  application  of  the  stethoscope  will  have  their  wishes 
fully  gratified  by  attending  to  the  practice  of  M.  Andral  in 
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particular.  In  addition  to  the  opportunities  afforded  in 
the  course  of  this  gentleman’s  practice,  his  “internes”  are 
in  the  habit  of  delivering  courses  of  lectures  all  the  year 
round,  on  the  different  methods  most  easilv  acquired  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  different  sounds  afforded  in  health 
and  disease  by  this  invaluable  instrument.  The  fee  to  each 
course  is  thirty  francs. 

M.  Andral  is  a chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  pro- 
fessor of  internal  pathology  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
consulting  physician  to  the  King,  and  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

Graduated  14th  June,  1821. 

Residence,  13,  place  de  l’Ecole-de-Medecine. 
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Rue  des  Recollets. 

This  establishment  is  the  most  grand,  interesting,  and 
magnificent  of  all  the  charitable  asylums  in  Paris.  It  was 
founded  by  Henri  IV., in  1607,  and  built  from  the  designs 
of  the  architect  Villefaux.  A great  part  of  this  hospital  has 
long  been  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin — 
ulcers,  itch,  scald-head,  scurvy,  herpes,  scrofulous  affections, 
and  cancer,  are  to  be  seen  here  in  every  variety.  It  contains 
700  beds,  and  enjoys  the  greatest  celebrity  of  any  hospital 
in  the  world  for  medicated  and  mineral  baths.  The 
average  number  of  invalids  admitted  into  this  institution 
is  6,600  annually,  the  mortality  among  whom  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1 in  16.  The  wards  are  144  feet  in  length,  by  24  in 
breadth,  and  some  of  them  are  from  20  to  25  feet  in 
height. 

Physicians  — MM.  Biett,  Manry,  Emery,  Lugol. 

Surgeons  — MM.  Jobert,  Richeraud,  Gerdy. 

The  medical  practice  of  this  hospital  should  be  attended 
by  every  student  who  wishes  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  the  skin.  So  numerous  and  interesting  are  the 
cases  under  treatment  at  this  institution,  that  no  one  can 
once  visit  here  without  wishing  to  return  again  on  every 
possible  occasion.  In  Dr.  Biett  will  be  found  one  of  the 
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most  able,  talented,  and  distinguished  physicians  of  the  age, 
and  it  is  the  practice  of  this  gentleman  in  particular  that  I 
would  recommend  every  student  to  follow. 

[In  addition  to  the  hospital  practice,  M.  Biett  examines 
and  prescribes  for  about  80  or  100  external  patients,  every 
Monday  morning,  commencing  at  nine  o’clock. 

I particularly  recommend  the  English  student  to  attend 
on  these  days,  as  he  may  be  enabled  to  see  and  examine 
more  skin-diseases  during  one  such  visit  than  he  would 
meet  with  for  many  years  elsewhere. 

People  come  from  all  parts  of  France  to  consult  with  M. 
Biett.  He  is  very  polite  to  the  Englishmen  who  visit  his 
wards,  in  explaining  and  pointing  out  the  most  difficult  and 
important  cases,  and  not  unfrequently  examines  them  at 
the  bed-side  to  see  how  they  are  progressing.  He,  with  few 
exceptions,  adopts  Dr.  Willan’s  classification  of  cutaneous 
diseases.  His  treatment  is  simple  and  very  successful.  Fie 
principally  relies  on  the  employment  of  baths,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  150,000  annually  used  at  Saint-Louis. 
I would  strongly  recommend  all  students  visiting  this  hos- 
pital to  purchase  an  excellent  “Abridgment  of  the  Diseases 
of  the  Skin,”  written  by  two  distinguished  internes  of  M. 
Biett — MM.  Cazenave  and  Schedel.  It  contains  an  outline  of 
the  treatment  adopted  at  Saint-Louis,  and  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely useful  to  the  students  attending  this  hospital.  I 
would  also  recommend  the  large  work  of  M.  Rayer,  or  the 
English  version  of  the  same  by  Dr.  Willis,  of  London  : to 
which  there  are  added  beautiful  and  instructive  plates. 

By  attending  this  hospital,  the  student  has  the  double 
advantage  of  seeing  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  every 
morning  without  interfering  with  each  other.  M.  Jobert ,* 
one  of  the  most  rising  surgeons  in  Paris,  visits  the  surgical 
wards  at  eight  o’clock,  a.m.,  his  visit  is  over  precisely  at 
nine,  (unless  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  which  are  his 
operation  days ;)  and  soon  after,  M.  Biett  arrives,  and  visits 
the  wards  devoted  to  skin  diseases,  for  at  least  one  hour. 

[*  M.  Richeraud  has  now  retired  from  this  hospital.  He 
merely  comes  once  a week,  or  once  a fortnight,  to  inspect  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  the  surgical  wards.  M.  Jobert  performs 
his  hospital  duty,  except  on  those  days,] 
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Owing  to  the  distance  of  this  hospital  from  the  students’ 
usual  place  of  residence,  it  is  but  very  thinly  attended.  But 
the  few  who  do  attend  have  the  advantage  of  not  being 
crowded  upon  or  interrupted,  as  is  the  case  at  the  H6tel- 
Dieu,  La  Pitie,  and  La  Charite.] 

M.  Emery  has  under  his  care  almost  every  disease  inci- 
dent to  the  female  sex.  His  application  of  the  speculum  is 
well  worth  attending  to,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  at  seven  in  the  morning. 

M.  Biett  graduated  18th  July,  1814. 

Residence,  5,  rue  Coq-H^ron. 

M.  Emery  graduated  2nd  August,  1810. 

Residence,  9,  rue  Thiroux. 
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Place  de  VEcole  de  Medecine. 

This  hospital  contains  140  beds.  Patients  are  admitted 
as  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a spe- 
cial service  for  accouchements. 

This  hospital  is  purposely  allotted  to  students  and  the 
lecturers  of  the  Faculte  de  Medecine.  Students,  towards 
the  termination  of  their  studies,  frequent  this  institution  to 
receive  their  final  education,  where  a clinique  is  delivered 
every  morning  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  medicine  to  the  Faculty.  Here  it  is  that 
students  have  to  retire  upon  the  presentation  of  their  theses. 
A patient  is  selected,  and  the  candidate  is  required  to  name 
the  disease  the  patient  is  labouring  under,  its  symptoms 
and  treatment.  This  is  the  only  institution  in  Paris  where 
a thorough  knowledge  of  obstetrical  science  is  to  be  ac- 
quired, and  in  M.  Dubois  will  be  found  a gentleman  well 
versed  in  this  important  branch  of  the  profession. 

Some  little  ceremony  is  required  to  obtain  admission  to 
this  hospital ; but  a pupil  addressing  a note  to  one  of  the 
professors  will  readily  gain  admission  for  any  definite 
period. 

Physicians  — MM.  Rostan,  Paul  Dubois  (accoucheur.) 

Surgeon  — M.  Jules  Cloquet. 
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206,  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine. 

This  hospital  was  formerly  an  abbey,  which,  in  1790,  be- 
came converted  into  the  present  building.  It  contains 
about  270  beds,  and  the  patients  are  of  the  same  class  as 
those  admitted  at  the  Hotel-Dieu. 

Nothing  of  particular  interest  is  ever  to  be  observed  at 
this  establishment,  consequently  any  further  allusion  to  it 
would  be  unnecessary. 

Physicians  — MM.  Guerard,  Mailly,  Kapeler. 

Surgeon  — M.  Berard,  Aln6. 


HOPITAL  COCHIN. 

Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint- Jacques. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1780,  by  a M.  Cochin.  It 
contains  112  beds,  and  the  patients  admitted  into  its  wards 
are  of  the  same  class  as  those  of  the  preceding  hospital. 
The  “ Soeurs  de  St.  Marthe”  attend  upon  the  patients. 

Surgeon  — M.  Monod. 

Physicians  — MM.  Geudrin,  Pavet  de  Courteille. 

HOPITAL  NECKER. 

151,  Rue  de  Sevres , pres  les  Boulevards. 

This  hospital  receives  its  name  from  one  Madame 
Necker,  who  founded  the  present  institution  after  its  de- 
sertion by  the  Benedictine  Nuns,  in  the  year  1779. 
Patients  are  admitted  as  at  the  Hotel-Dieu.  It  contains 
140  beds,  about  twenty  of  which  are  allotted  to  M.  Civiale 
for  cases  of  stone  and  diseases  of  the  bladder.  This  gentle- 
man shares  a great  reputation  in  Paris  for  his  dexterity  in 
the  operation  of  “ lithotritie.”  Students  who  wish  to  wit- 
ness the  performance  of  grinding  the  stone,  must  visit  the 
Hopital  Necker,  at  nine  o’clock  every  Saturday  morning. 
The  accommodation  afforded  to  pupils  at  this  hospital  is 
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exceedingly  bad,  not  more  than  a dozen  persons  being  able 
to  witness  the  performance  of  any  operation. 

Physicians — MM.  De  la  Roque,  Brichetau. 

Surgeons — MM.  Langier,  Civiale. 


HOPITAL  DES  ENFANS  MALADES. 

9,  Rue  de  Sevres. 

This  hospital  was  founded  in  1735,  by  Languet  de 
Gergy,  then  rector  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  opened  solely  for  the 
reception  of  females  of  his  parish,  and  subsequently  was 
converted  into  an  asylum  for  the  education  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  poor  noblemen. 

In  1802,  the  General  Council  of  Hosp’tals  selected  this 
building  for  the  reception  of  sick  children.  It  contains 
560  beds.  Children  from  two  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  of 
either  sex,  without  reference  to  the  complaint,  very  readily 
gain  admission  into  this  valuable  institution.  Those  chil- 
dren who  are  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases  are  placed 
in  a detached  part  of  the  establishment,  separated  by  long 
walks  and  beautiful  gardens.  They  here  enjoy,  perhaps, 
the  most  pure  atmosphere  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
Paris. 

The  tasteful  manner  in  which  the  gardens  and  promenades 
are  arranged,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  must  contribute 
greatly  towards  the  speedy  convalescence  of  this  class  of 
poor  little  sufferers. 

No  class  of  diseases  is  considered  more  embarrassing 
or  difficult  to  treat  than  this  under  consideration,  and 
much  am  I surprised  that  the  diseases  of  children  are  not 
more  generally  studied  in  this  country  than  they  actually 
are.  Few  lecturers  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic 
give  more  than  two  or  three  lectures  upon  this  all-impor- 
tant and  useful  branch  of  medical  science.  At  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  the  only  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  required  from  a candidate  is,  to  be 
able  to  narrate  some  of  the  leading  symptoms  of  measles, 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  diarrhoea,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
more  of  the  numerous  diseases  incidental  to  childhood. 
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Such  an  important  class  of  diseases  ought  not  to  be 
so  sadly  neglected  by  the  members  of  our  examining 
bodies. 

The  HSpital  des  Enfans  Malades  affords  the  finest  op- 
portunity in  Europe  for  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  children; 
and  those  gentlemen  who  wish  to  study  most  effectively  this 
interesting  branch  of  the  healing  art,  should  devote  a great 
share  of  their  time  in  attending  to  the  doctrines  of  MM. 
Guersent,  Baudelocque,  and  Jadelot. 

In  the  observations  of  MM.  Guersent  and  Baude- 
locque will  be  found  a most  valuable  source  of  information, 
deduced  from  years  of  immense  experience ; in  the  practice 
of  MM.  Jadelot  and  Bonneau,  there  are  many  points  of 
practice  that  are  well  worth  the  attentive  consideration  of 
every  student  in  medicine. 

Every  care  and  precaution  in  the  treatment  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  hospital  have  been  constantly  employed,  yet 
the  mortality  here  has  always  been  very  great.  The  annual 
number  of  children  admitted  into  this  hospital  averages 
from  2000  to  3000 : the  general  mortality  averages  1 in 

Physicians  — MM.  Guersent,  Jadelot,  Baudelocque, 
Bonneau. 

Surgeon— M.  Baffos. 

Students  who  visit  this  hospital  cannot  fail  to  remark  the 
simple  method  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
children.  Active  remedies  are  seldom  or  ever  had  recourse 
to,  except  in  those  cases  of  acute  inflammation  where  the 
viscera  or  their  lining  membranes  become  involved.  Calo- 
mel is  never  administered  at  this  institution  except  by  M. 
Guersent  in  the  treatment  of  croup.  The  opinions  of  this 
highly  meritorious  physician  on  the  physiology  and  treat- 
ment of  this  last-mentioned  disease  are  well  worthy  the  re- 
spect and  attentive  consideration  of  every  member  of  our 
profession. 

The  surgical  wards  of  this  hospital  seldom  afford  any  im- 
portant or  interesting  cases. 

A medical  student  should  pass  a great  share  of  his  time 
in  the  wards  of  this  admirable,  praiseworthy,  and  unrivalled 
establishment. 

M.  Guersent  graduated  15th  June,  1803. 

e 2 
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Residence,  10,  rue  Gaillon. 

M.  A.  C.  Baudelocque,  graduated  2nd  May,  1822. 

Residence,  22,  Rue  des  Saints  Peres. 

HOFITAL  BEAUJON. 

Rue  du  Faubourg-du-Roule. 

This  hospital  was  founded  in  1784,  by  one  Nicholas 
Beaujon,  then  receiver  general  of  the  finances,  and  was 
originally  intended  to  afford  protection  to  twenty-four 
orphans  of  the  parish  du  Roule.  By  a decree  of  the  Con- 
vention, dated  January  17,  1795,  this  orphan  asylum  was 
converted  into  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  took  the  name 
ofHopital  du  Roule.  The  council-general  of  hospitals 
have  restored  it  to  its  former  name,  but  not  to  its  primitive 
destination.  It  contains  200  beds  for  the  sick  of  both 
sexes.  The  patients  are  attended  by  the  “ Sceurs  de  St. 
Marthe.” 

Physicians — >MM.  Renaudin,  Martin-Solon. 

Surgeon — M.  Marjolin. 

A peculiarity  of  this  hospital,  well  worth  attending  to, 
is,  the  great  number  of  patients  that  are  received  here 
labouring  under  colica  pictonum.  This  disease  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  at  this  institution  than  at  any  other, 
on  account  of  its  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a very 
large  white  lead  manufactory  at  Clichy. 

M.  Marjolin  is  a chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ; 
professor  of  external  pathology  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine ; 
and  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Graduated,  27th  August,  1808. 

Residence,  89,  rue  Richelieu. 

HOPITAL  DES  VENERIENS  ; OR,  HOPITAL  DU  MIDI. 

Place  des  Capucins , Quartier  de  l' Observatoire. 

This  institution  was  originally  constructed  to  receive  the 
ancient  house  of  the  Capucin  friars,  and  for  very  many 
years  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.  In  the  year  1784,  the 
convent  of  the  Capucins  was  selected  as  an  establishment 
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well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  those  labouring  under  the 
venereal  disease.  It  contains  645  beds  for  persons  of  both 
sexes,  as  well  as  for  children  who  may  have  become  in- 
fected by  means  of  their  parents.  Gratuitous  advice  and 
medicines  are  also  given  to  patients  at  their  own  homes. 
Nearly  4,000  patients  are  annually  admitted. 

“ The  general  council  of  hospitals  gives  a curious  table 
of  men  of  different  professions,  who,  during  the  years 
1811,  1812,  and  1813,  have  had  recourse  to  this  gratuitous 
treatment.  The  result  is,  that  the  trades  most  subject  to 
the  venereal  disease  are  those  of  the  shoemakers  and  tailors ; 
after  which  come  the  bakers,  carpenters,  cabinetmakers, 
weavers,  and  masons.  Those  who  appear  least  liable  to  this 
disease  are,  the  water-carriers,  hairdressers,  and  glass- 
makers. 

“ In  1811,  they  counted  161  shoemakers,  131  tailors,  55 
bakers,  59  cabinetmakers,  49  carpenters, 25  weavers;  there 
were  only  11  glassmakers,  10  barbers,  and  5 water-carriers. 

“ The  year  1812  furnishes  142  shoemakers,  100  tailors, 
70  carpenters,  31  bakers,  9 barbers,  6 water-carriers,  and 
only  4 glassworkers, 

“ In  1813,  there  were  174  shoemakers,  125  tailors,  58 
cabinetmakers,  55  bakers,  29  carpenters;  and  12  water- 
carriers,  10  hairdressers,  and  7 glassblowers. 

“ It  is  to  be  decided  whether  this  difference  arises  from 
the  greater  number  of  shoemakers  or  tailors  &c.  employed 
in  Paris,  or  whether  it  results  from  the  nature  of  their  la- 
bours.’’* 

Physician — M.  Puche. 

Surgeons — MM.  Ricord,  Cullerier,  Manec. 

The  surgeon  of  this  hospital,  whose  opinions  and  prac- 
tice entitle  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the  first  authorities  of  the 
day,  is  M.  P.  Ricord.  This  gentleman  is  a native  of 
America;  he  began  his  professional  career  in  Paris,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  in  a most  humble  and  quiet  abode, 
where,  after  a few  years  of  study,  perseverance,  and  in- 
dustry, he  has  become  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his 
profession. 


* The  above  extract  was  copied  from  a very  useful  little  vo- 
lume, published  in  1828,  by  J.  Rutherford  Alcock. 
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M.  Cullerier  is  the  other  surgeon  to  this  institution. 
In  this  gentleman  will  be  found  a man  of  judgment, 
skill,  and  great  experience. 

I would  most  strongly  advise  every  medical  student  to 
attend  to  the  practice  of  these  two  eminent  surgeons.  A 
most  interesting  and  practical  course  of  instruction  is  de- 
livered by  M.  Ricord  every  year,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. This  gentleman’s  opinions  are  those  of  a man  of  the 
most  extensive  hospital  and  private  practice,  and  such  that 
will  prove  a safe  guide  to  every  practitioner  in  the  treatment 
of  the  venereal  disease.  He  has  lately  published  a work 
upon  this  distressing  malady,  abounding  in  practical  infor- 
mation of  every  kind,  and  forming  one  of  the  best  autho- 
rities that  can  be  consulted  in  any  case,  whatever  claim  it 
may  have  to  singularity  of  appearance.  The  preparations 
of  mercury  form  the  basis  of  the  treatment  employed  by 
MM.  Ricord  and  Cullerier;  the  form  most  generally 
prescribed  is  Van  Swieten’s  liquor,  a solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  When  secondary  symptoms  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  become  somewhat  difficult  to  cure,  these 
gentlemen  employ  the  tisan  of  Feltz,  (composed  of  sarsa- 
parilla, isinglass,  crude  antimony,  and  water,*)  and  in 
general  this  plan  of  treatment  is  attended  with  more  than 
ordinary  success. 

M.  Ricord  graduated  in  Paris,  5th  May,  1826. 

He  may  be  consulted  daily,  from  1 to  4,  at  his  residence, 
34,  rue  Vaugirard. 

M.  Cullerier  graduated  13th  June,  1805. 

Residence,  17,  rue  Gareuciere. 

HOPITAL  DE  L’OURSINE. 

97,  Rue  de  VOursine. 

This  is  an  establishment  specially  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  females  affected  with  the  venereal  disease.  These 
patients  are  received  into  the  hospital,  or  may  be  visited  at 
their  own  homes  (according  to  the  nature  of  their  cases), 
where  medicines  and  every  other  kind  of  necessaries  are 

* Preparations : Sarsaparilla,  59  ; Isinglass,  59 ; Antimony,  5ij ; 
Water,  H xij.  Boil  down  to  one  half.  Dose,  O j to  O ij  a-day. 
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gratuitously  supplied  to  them.  The  patients  are  attended 
by  the  “ Soeurs  de  la  Compassion.’’ 

Physician — M.  Gibert. 

Surgeon — M.  Robert. 

No  public  instruction  is  afforded  at  this  hospital. 

MAISON  ROYALE  DE  SANTE. 

This  establishment  is  destined  to  receive  the  same  class 
of  patients  as  the  preceding  hospital.  The  patients  have  to 
pay  2 fr.  10  sous  a-day  to  be  treated  in  the  wards,  and  3 fr. 
10  sous  and  5 fr.  if  they  are  treated  in  private,  the  sums 
varying  according  to  the  accommodation  they  receive. 
The  house  is  most  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  attached  to 
it  very  extensive  gardens  and  promenades  for  the  benefit  of 
the  patients. 

Physicians — MM.  Dumeril,  H.  de  Chegoin. 

Surgeon — M.  Boyer. 

No  public  instruction  is  given  at  this  institution. 

LYING-IN  HOSPITAL;  OR,  MAISON  d’aCCOUCHEMENT. 

3,  Rue  de  la  Bourbe. 

This  hospital  was  formerly  annexed  to  the  establishment 
of  the  EnJ'ans  Trouvts,  but  in  1814  became  converted  into 
the  present  truly  charitable  asylum.  It  contains  430  beds, 
of  which  250  are  for  patients,  25  for  children,  and  150  for 
pupils.  All  pregnant  women  after  the  eighth  month,  who 
declare  themselves  to  be  in  distress,  are  admitted  into  this 
hospital  without  any  further  question  being  asked.  These 
poor  creatures  are  attended  in  their  confinement  by  women, 
but  in  cases  of  necessity  a physician  or  surgeon  must  be 
applied  to.  Nine  days  after  their  accouchement,  they  leave 
the  hospital,  unless  the  medical  attendants  order  a longer 
stay.  The  mothers  are  at  liberty  to  send  their  children  to 
the  Enfans  Trouves  ; but  should  they  take  them  home,  they 
are  furnished  most  abundantly  with  linen  and  everything 
else  they  may  require  for  their  young  offspring.  Before 
this  institution  was  destined  for  midwifery  patients,  poor 
women  were  delivered  at  the  PIotel-Dieu,  where  106  beds 
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were  allotted  to  them,  some  larger  than  others,  the  largest 
of  which  frequently  contained  as  many  as  four  and  five 
tying-in  women.  Such  a state  of  things,  as  may  readily  be 
conceived,  did  away  entirely  with  that  degree  of  comfort 
and  attention  these  poor  creatures  require  during  such  mo- 
mentous occasions. 

During  ten  years,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1804,  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1814,  21,053  women  were  admitted  into 
this  hospital.  In  this  number,  during  ten  years,  859 
women  have  died  ; and  in  the  same  interval,  18,367  children 
have  been  born  alive,  and  865  still  born. 

Physicians— MM.  Moreau,  Gerardin. 

Surgeon — M.  Paul  Dubois. 

Sage-femme  en  chef — Madame  Legrand. 

ECOLE  D’ACCOUCHEMENT. 

Rue  de  la  Bourbe. 

Attached  to  the  Maison  d'  Accouchement,  just  described, 
is  a school  for  the  “ Sages-femmes,”  or  mid  wives,  bearing 
the  name  of  “ Ecole  d’ Accouchement.”  The  pupils  are 
taught — 

1st.  The  theory  and  practice  of  midwifery. 

2nd.  Vaccination. 

3rd.  Bleeding. 

4th.  A knowledge  of  the  medicinal  plants  most  commonly 
employed  in  the  pregnant  and  puerperal  state. 

This  establishment  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  a 
“ pension  the  pupils  are  provided  with  comfortable  board 
and  lodging,  and  every  other  necessary,  for  the  sum  of  600 
francs  per  annum. 

Professor — M.  Paul  Dubois;  nominated  30th  March, 
1825. 

Honorary  Professor — Baron  Dubois;  nominated  30th 
March,  1825. 

There  were  admitted  into  this  school,  in  the  course  of 
four  years,  the  following  number  of  pupils  : — 

1832,  58;  1833,  60;  1834,  62;  1835,  65. 

A most  admirable  point  of  law  exists  in  France,  relative 
to  these  women  termed  sages-femmes,  which  is,  that  none 
of  them  are  allowed  to  practise  midwifery  without  some 
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knowledge  of  their  competency  being  previously  ascertained 
by  proper  and  competent  authorities.  Every  sage-femme 
who  wishes  to  be  received  into  the  faculty  is  required  to 
produce  certificates  of  having  diligently  attended  two 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  midwifery 
(delivered  by  a professor  recognised  by  the  government), 
together  with  her  certificates  of  marriage  and  baptism. 
These  being  approved  of,  she  has  then  to  undergo  two 
consecutive  examinations  before  three  professors,  (one  an 
accoucheur,)  who  determine  as  to  her  proficiency  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  obstetricy. 

This  kind  of  admission  to  the  Faculty,  the  expenses  of 
which  are  120  francs,  secures  to  them  the  privilege  of 
practising  throughout  France,  without  any  other  obligation 
than  that  of  producing  their  diploma  when  required  by  the 
municipal  authorities  of  the  different  departements. 

Sages-femmes  admitted  into  the  Faculty  the  last  four 
years : — 

In  1834,8;  1835,  11  ; 1836,  13;  1837,  16. 

A gratuitous  course  of  lectures  on  midwifery  is  delivered 
annually,  in  April,  at  11,  rue  de  l’Ecole  de  M6decine, 
where  the  sages-femmes  are  allowed  to  attend  after  de- 
positing their  certificates  of  marriage  and  baptism  at  the 
Faculty,  and  then  taking  out  an  “ inscription. ’’  The 
pupils  who  follow  this  course  ‘‘very  diligently”  (as  we 
should  term  it  here),  are  permitted  to  contest  for  the 
prizes,  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  year,  consisting  of  books, 
and  gold  and  silver  medals. 

Jury  du  Concours — MM.  Moreau,  Bouillaud,  Velpeau. 

At  the  termination  of  every  year,  prizes  are  distributed 
to  the  sages-femmes,  in  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  the  Fa- 
culty, and  the  distribution  is  attended  with  as  much  forma- 
lity and  ceremony  as  that  manifested  on  other  such  occa- 
sions among  the  students  of  medicine.  The  number  of 
qualified  sages-femmes  is  about  400. 

HOSPICE  DES  ENFANS  TROUVES. 

74,  Hue  d’Enfer. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
in  1638 ; and  through  the  exertions  of  the  same  benevolent 
man,  was  improved  and  augmented  at  several  periods  be- 
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tween  that  time  and  the  year  1648.  The  establishment 
was  first  situated  near  the  old  Porte  St.  Victor,  afterwards 
at  Bicetre,  but  was  removed  from  the  latter  place,  soon 
after  1648,  to  the  convent  of  St.  Lazare.  In  1667,  by  a 
decree  of  parliament,  the  managers  of  the  institution 
erected  the  Hospice  des  Orphelins,  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  placed  the  Enfans  Trouves  at  the  corner  of 
the  Parvis  Notre  Dame.  At  the  Revolution,  the  latter 
were  removed  to  their  present  house,  formerly  the  convent 
of  the  Pretres  de  l’Oratoire.  At  the  same  time,  the  ancient 
abbey  of  the  Port  Royal,  in  the  rue  de  la  Bourbe,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  appropriated  to  the 
same  purposes.  The  latter  is  now  a lying-in  hospital,  and 
the  former  is  only  appropriated  to  children.  Any  children 
may  be  sent  here,  and  are  kept  till  the  age  of  two  years. 
The  children  of  this  asylum  are  all  poor  little  sufferers 
who  have  been  abandoned  by  the  very  beings  who  brought 
them  into  existence.  This  house  ought  not  to  bear  the 
name  of  an  hospice;  it  would  be  more  correct  to  designate 
it  “ Maison  de  reception  de  ce  que  produit  la  prostitution  dans 
la  ville  de  Paris."  The  existence  of  such  an  institution 
ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  or  tolerated,  as  it  is  most  as- 
suredly calculated  to  increase  vice  and  iniquity  of  every 
description.  Every  one  who  has  visited  Paris  must  be 
well  aware  of  the  depraved  habits  of  French  students  of 
law  and  medicine.  They  are  all  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  this  institution,  and,  as  a consequence,  always  know 
where  they  may  convey,  with  impunity,  the  offspring  of 
the  victims  of  their  seduction.  It  is  a well-known  fact,  in 
the  French  capital,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  medical 
and  law  students*  have  “ une  petite  maitresse ” and  as  the 
annual  number  that  congregate  here  is  calculated  at  7000, 
no  one  can  feel  surprised  that  this  institution  is  exceedingly 
well  patronized.  During  the  day  time  the  children  are 
admitted  at  the  bureau,  and  by  night  they  are  received  in 
a box,  called  “ le  tour"  placed  in  the  wall  near  the  gate  of 
the  hospital,  and  which  is  turned  round  on  ringing  the  bell 
attached  to  it.  The  infant  is  then  deposited  in  the  box, 
which  is  again  turned  round,  and  the  mother  cannot  again 
see  her  child  without  formally  recognising  it,  and  with- 
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drawing  it  from  the  hospital.  No  questions  are  asked  at 
any  time  ; and  if  the  child’s  name  be  written  on  paper  and 
attached  to  it,  or  delivered  in  at  the  bureau,  the  identity  of 
the  infant  is  assured  with  the  greatest  caution.  If  the 
child  is  healthy,  it  is  put  out  to  nurse  in  the  country ; if 
not,  it  is  kept  in  the  hospital  as  long  as  its  health  requires. 
Formerly,  “ tours' ’ were  opened  in  all  the  hospitals  of  this 
nature,  which  are  established  in  the  principal  towns  of 
France ; but  they  are  now  ordered  to  be  shut,  with  the 
exception  of  one  in  each  chef-lieu  of  a department.  The 
internal  arrangements  of  this  hospital  are  very  admirable ; 
the  weak  and  not  decidedly  diseased  children  are  kept 
apart  from  the  rest,  in  a room  called  La  Creche,  where 
cradles  are  placed  round  the  walls  in  rows,  and  several 
nurses  are  constantly  employed  in  attending  to  them.  A 
sloping  bed  is  placed  in  front  of  the  fire,  on  which  the  poor 
sufferers  who  require  it  are  laid,  and  small  chains  are  ranged 
in  a warm  corner,  in  which  children  of  sufficient  age  and 
strength  are  placed  sitting  upright  during  part  of  the  day. 
The  infirmary  for  the  sick  children  is  on  a similar  plan,  as 
is  also  one  for  those  afflicted  with  complaints  of  the  eyes. 
The  utmost  cleanliness  prevails,  and  everything  is  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  care  and  vigilance  ; notwithstand- 
ing which,  the  mortality  is  exceedingly  great.  The  number 
of  children  annually  received  amounts  to  nearly  7000,  most, 
but  not  all,  of  whom  may  be  supposed  to  be  illegitimate;  and 
about  150  are  constantly  in  the  hospital.  The  diseases 
which  occasion  the  great  mortality  at  this  hospital  are, 
muguet  and  sclerema .*  It  is  calculated  that  out  of  6000  in- 
fants admitted  into  this  institution,  not  more  than  1,500 
live  to  the  expiration  of  two  years. 

Physician — M.  Baron. 

Surgeons — MM.  Auvity,  Thevenot  de  St.  Blaise. 

The  whole  is  under  the  administration  of  the“  Sceurs  de 
la  Charite,”  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  its  adminis- 
trators. The  humane  visitors,  however,  cannot  avoid  the 
impression  of  painful  feeling,  on  witnessing  so  much  appa- 
rent suffering,  and  the  fruits  of  so  much  improvidence. 
Strangers  are  readily  admitted,  on  asking  for  permission  at 
the  bureau. 


* Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
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HOSPICE  DE  LA  SALPETRIERE. 

No.  7,  Rue  Poliveau,  quartier  Saint  Marcel. 

This  establishment  was  founded  in  1656,  and  was  ori- 
ginally intended  as  a place  of  confinement  for  the  immense 
number  of  mendicants  and  persons  out  of  employment, 
who,  to  the  amount  of  no  less  than  40,000,  had  congregated 
together  in  Paris  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  Extensive  buildings,  previously  occupied 
as  a saltpetre  manufactory,  were  granted  for  the  purpose  in 
question,  and  Liberal  Bruant  was  charged  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations.  The  Hospice  de  la  Salpetriere  is 
1,680  feet  in  length,  and  1,164  in  breadth;  its  superfices 
are  108,640  square  yards ; and  all  its  arrangements  are  on 
a most  magnificent  scale.  The  buildings  of  the  hospital 
are  not  remarkable  for  anything  except  their  vast  size.  In 
1662,  from  9000  to  10,000  paupers  were  admitted  here. 
It  is  now  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  reception  of 
women,  who  are  divided  into  five  classes — viz., 

1st.  The  “ reposantes,”  or  women  who  have  grown  old 
in  the  service. 

2nd.  The  indigent  blind,  paralytic,  infirm,  and  octoge- 
naires. 

3rd.  The  septuagenary  women,  those  affected  with  con- 
tagious diseases  of  the  skin,  the  cancerous,  and  those  who 
have  other  incurable  ulcers. 

4th.  The  infirmary,  composed  of  400  beds,  of  which  the 
building  is  separated  from  the  others. 

5th.  The  lunatics  and  the  epileptics. 

The  total  number  of  inmates,  including  600  servants,  is 
nearly  7,000.  The  lunatics,  of  whom  there  are  about  600 
dangerously  mad,  and  400  not  so  severely  afflicted,  are  kept 
in  separate  infirmaries,  and  are  treated  with  the  greatest 
care  and  attention.  The  latter  are  allowed  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  occupations  they  choose,  especially  in  garden- 
ing; and  many  recoveries  of  reason  are  known  to  take 
place.  There  is  a small  market  within  the  walls  of  this 
establishment,  where  the  prices  of  goods  are  regulated  by 
the  administration  of  the  hospital.  The  kitchen,  laundry, 
pharmacy,  &c. , are  all  on  a most  extensive  scale ; and  a 
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visit  to  this  hospital  cannot  but  be  highly  interesting  and 
gratifying  to  every  lover  of  humanity. 

Physicians  — MM.  Pariset,  Cruveilhier,  Piory,  Piriel, 
Mitivier. 

Surgeon — B6rard,  jeune. 

M.  Cruveilhier  is  the  professor  who  attracts  a great 
number  of  followers  to  this  hospital.  This  gentleman  has 
under  his  care  all  the  incurable  cancerous  patients,  amount- 
ing generally  to  about  230. 

MM.  Mitivier  and  Pariset  have  the  care  of  the  deranged 
patients. 

The  epileptic  patients  are  treated  by  M.  Piriel. 

The  mortality  at  this  hospital,  as  may  be  readily  ima- 
gined, is  exceedingly  great.  Strangers  are  readily  ad- 
mitted by  applying  to  the  porter. 

HOSPICE  DE  BICETRE. 

This  hospital  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Gentilly,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a league  from  the  Barriere  d’ltalie,  on  the 
west  of  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Fontainbleau.  An 
ancient  estate  was  purchased  by  John,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  built  there,  in  1204,  a chateau,  which  was 
named  Chateau  de  Wincestre,  from  whence  came  Bichestre, 
Bicestre,  Bicetre.  The  hospice  de  Bicetre  is  situated  on 
very  lofty  ground,  and  the  air  is  better  than  in  most  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris.  It  is  now  devoted  to  a threefold  pur- 
pose ; it  is  an  asylum  and  workhouse  for  indigent  men,  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  a prison.  There  are  3200  beds  des- 
tined for  the  indigent,  who,  being  mostly  aged  persons,  are 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  their  years  and  misfortunes. 
The  most  afflicting  spectacle  in  the  interior  of  this  vast 
establishment  is  the  lunatics,  700  in  number,  who  have,  in 
general,  the  same  allowance  as  the  paupers,  but  more 
bread  is  given  them,  on  account  of  their  greater  appetite. 
The  most  lenient  treatment  is  generally  observed  towards 
these  poor  sufferers  ; and  to  those  who  are  capable  of  it, 
daily  occupation  is  given  on  a farm,  which  is  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  hospital.  The  general  mortality  at 
this  hospital  is  about  1 in  7.  The  diseases  most  common 
at  Bicetre  are,  cancer,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  old  wounds, 
bronchitis,  and  vesical  affections. 
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Physicians — MM.  Ferrus,  Rochoux,  Petit,  Lelut. 

Surgeon — M.  Murat. 

The  indigent  and  infirm  old  men  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  building.  They  have  no  private  rooms,  but  there 
are  large  rooms,  with  workshops  and  dormitories,  as  also 
several  gardens  and  court-yards  for  exercise.  The  greatest 
cleanliness  prevails  in  every  part  of  this  establishment. 
Those  who  work  receive  trifling  wages,  part  of  which  is 
expended  in  procuring  them  better  food,  and  the  rest  is 
given  to  them  when  they  leave  the  asylum.  The  daily 
allowance  of  food  to  the  indigent  is  a portion  of  soup,  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  bread,  four  ounces  of  meat  for 
dinner,  vegetables  or  cheese  at  night,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  wine  ; and  when  they  have  been  thirty  years  in  the 
house,  they  receive  a double  allowance  of  every  kind. 

The  treatment  of  the  lunatics  of  this  institution  is  under 
the  care  of  MM.  Ferrus  and  Lelut.  The  treatment 
adopted  by  these  eminent  physicians  is  generally  of  the 
most  mild  and  lenient  description,  violent  remedies  seldom 
or  ever  being  called  into  practice. 

HOSPICE  DES  FEMMES  INCURABLES. 

No.  54,  Rue  de  Sevres. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1634,  by  Cardinal  de  la 
Rochefoucault,  and  was  formerly  known  under  the  appella- 
tion of  “ Hopital  des  Incurables .”  It  is  destined  for  the 
reception  of  indigent  women,  labouring  under  every  kind 
of  incurable  infirmity.  There  are  500  beds  for  women, 
55  for  children,  and  62  for  persons  who  are  engaged  about 
the  establishment. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Attendant  — Jean- Baptiste 
Lafont. 

No  practical  instruction  is  offered  at  this  hospital. 

HOSPICE  DES  HOMMES  INCURABLES. 

No.  34,  Rue  des  Recollets. 

This  hospital  was  formed  in  1802,  when  the  Hospice  des 
Incurables  was  appropriated  to  females  only. 
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The  number  of  beds  for  men  and  male  children  is  475. 
After  having  visited  the  hospital  Saint  Louis,  the  student 
should  cross  the  canal  Saint  Martin,  when  he  will  find  him- 
self near  the  hospice  just  described. 

Physician  — M.  Fran£ois. 

No  medical  or  surgical  instruction  is  afforded  at  this 
hospital. 


HOSPICE  DES  MENAGES. 

No.  28,  Rue  de  la  Chaise. 

This  is  an  establishment  where  married  individuals 
may  in  their  old  age  retire,  and  continue  to  live  together. 
A portion  of  this  building  is  set  apart  for  persons  who, 
though  not  entirely  destitute,  yet  have  not  a sufficiency  for 
their  support,  and  who,  at  this  institution,  on  paying  a 
certain  sum,  have  the  rest  of  their  expenses  defrayed  from 
its  funds.  It  contains  160  large  chambers  for  married 
couples,  100  small  chambers  for  widows  and  widowers,  and 
250  beds  in  the  dormitories.  Eighty  of  the  best  chambers 
are  reserved  for  couples  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
can  give  3200  francs  for  admission ; the  remaining  eighty 
are  for  couples  entirely  destitute  of  resources,  one  of 
whom  must  be  seventy,  and  the  other  at  least  sixty  years  of 
age.  The  100  small  chambers  are  destined  for  those  widows 
and  widowers  who  are  sixty  years  old  at  least,  have  been 
married  twenty  years,  and  can  pay  1600  francs  for  an  ad- 
mission. Of  the  250  beds  in  the  dormitories,  150  are  ap- 
propriated to  such  men  as  have  become  widowers  in  the 
hospital;  of  the  remaining  100  beds,  50  are  for  widows 
and  widowers,  and  the  others  for  persons  sixty  years  of  age, 
who  have  been  married  at  least  twenty  years,  and  can  pay 
1000  francs  on  their  admission.  Each  inmate  receives  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  bread  per  day ; the  sum  of  3 francs 
every  ten  days ; a pound  of  meat  every  week ; a double 
stere  of  wood,  and  two  voies  of  charcoal  a year. 

Physician  — M.  Labric. 

Visitors,  and  especially  foreigners,  will  meet  with  the 
most  polite  attention  by  application  to  M.  Demauroy,  at 
the  bureau,  and  may  be  admitted  daily. 

f 2 
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HOSPICE  DES  ORPHELINS. 

No.  124,  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

This  establishment  was  founded  in  1669,  for  orphan  girls 
only,  but  in  1809  orphan  boys  were  also  admitted  here. 
The  prefect  of  the  Seine  has  the  privilege  of  sending  to  this 
charitable  asylum  all  children  whose  parents  are  dead,  or 
whose  parents  certify  that  they  do  not  possess  the  means  of 
supporting  them.  It  contains  at  present  250  children, 
who  are  permanently  placed  here,  together  with  about  20 
en  depot.  They  are  educated  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  are  placed  out  in  various  trades,  when  the 
time  of  their  residence  is  expired.*  A most  valuable  regu- 
lation exists  at  this  institution,  which  refers  to  the  children 
of  indigent  persons,  who,  falling  ill,  and  being  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  an  hospital,  may  at  once  send  their 
children  here  en  depot,  as  it  is  termed,  until  they  are  them- 
selves cured  and  able  to  return  to  their  occupations.  An 
infirmary  is  attached  to  the  Hospice  des  Orphelins, 
where  the  children  have  every  possible  comfort,  and  re- 
ceive the  most  kind  and  humane  treatment. 

Physician  — M.  Kapeler. 

HOSPICE  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

This  institution  was  originally  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a certain  number  of  ecclesiastics  and  soldiers,  but  in 
1802  it  was  converted  into  an  asylum  for  old  servants  of 
the  different  Paris  hospitals.  Thus  we  find  no  class  of  in- 
dividuals who  need  a place  of  abode  either  in  sickness  or 
decrepitude. 

* Children  are  allowed  to  remain  here  until  fourteen  years  of 
age. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


MILITARY  HOSPITALS  OF  PARIS. 

HOTEL  DES  INVALIDES. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  interesting  establish- 
ments to  be  met  with  in  the  French  capital.  It  was 
founded  in  1670,  during  the  administration  of  Louis  XI V., 
and  was  completed  in  1706,  under  the  auspices  of  Libera) 
Bruant.  It  contains  at  present  about  3,500  old  and  dis- 
abled soldiers;  but  if  occasion  required,  this  hotel  could 
conveniently  accommodate,  at  least,  7,000  persons.  Th  s 
splendid  building  is  under  the  entire  direction  of  the  minis- 
ter of  war.  The  governor  is  a marshal  of  France  under 
him  there  are  a lieutenant-general,  commandant  of  the 
hotel;  and  a colonel,  called  colonel-major.  The  colonel- 
maior  has  seven  adjutant -majors  under  his  command  ; and 
tim  other  officers  are,  the  intendant,  sub-intendant,  and 
treasurer.  Over  the  corps  of  officers,  about  200  in  number, 
is  a colonel,  styled  a chief  of  division.  All  soldiers  who 
are  actually  disabled  by  their  wounds,  or  who  have  served 
thirty  years,  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  this  institu- 
tion The  soldiers,  as  well  as  officers,  are  boarded,  washed, 
lodged,  and  clothed.  They  have  every  morning  soup, 
beef,  and  a dish  of  vegetables.  In  the  afternoon,  a 
ragout  with  vegetables,  or  eggs  and  vegetables.  Each  man 
also  receives  a litre  of  wine  and  a pound  and  a half  of 
white  bread  daily  ; the  wine  and  bread  being  of  the  same 
quality  for  all  ranks  of  officers  as  well  as  men  ; but  the 
officers  have  some  extra  dishes.  In  the  distribution  of 
meat,  wine,  and  clothing,  if  any  person  does  not  choose  to 
consume  the  quantity  of  his  allowance,  he  may  receive  an 
equivalent  for  it  in  money  ; and  persons  deprived  of  one  or 
both  legs  are  allowed,  instead  of  their  superfluous  shoes, 

their  value  in  money.  ...  . . • j j 

At  present  no  medical  or  surgical  instruction  is  afforded 
at  this  institution,  and  a visit  to  the  hospital  department 
will  prove  of  no  interest  whatever.  Formerly,  in  the  wards 
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of  the  infirmary  attached  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  a 
student  would  derive  some  little  interesting  and  practical 
information  from  the  professional  attendance  of  the  cele- 
brated Baron  Larrey  ; but  since  his  removal  from  this 
establishment,  and  the  instalment  of  another  practitioner, 
the  surgical  wards  are  scarcely  worth  attending  to.  Even 
during  the  time  of  the  eminent  surgeon  just  named,  a 
student  was  but  ill  repaid  for  his  visit  here,  as  Larrey 
seldom  or  ever  made  any  clinical  remarks  when  attending 
to  his  surgical  duties ; however,  if  perchance  any  old 
wounded  soldier  should  fall  under  his  treatment,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  much  pleased  in  telling  those  around  him, 
“ that  if  they  wished  to  know  the  particulars  of  that  case, 
the  student  should  go  and  turn  to  such  a page  of  his  hook , 
where  every  detail  would  be  clearly  pointed  out.” 

I would  most  strongly  recommend  every  gentleman  to 
pay  a visit  to  the  Invalides  at  meal-time,  it  being  a most 
interesting  and  gratifying  spectacle  to  witness  the  great 
order,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  that  prevail.  Their  break- 
fast hour  is  a quarter  before  eleven,  dinner  hour  at  four 
precisely.  They  all  wear  the  same  uniform ; and  when- 
ever the  king  comes  within  their  walls,  they  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  guarding  his  person  exclusively. 

The  H6tel  des  Invalides  may  be  inspected  by  strangers 
daily  from  ten  till  four ; and  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  persons  are  allowed  to  ascend  to  the  outer  gal- 
lery of  the  dome. 

Physicians  — Desgenettes,  Ribes,  Gerfaux,  Boyer,  Per- 
rier. 

Surgeons  — Baron  Larrey  (in  chief),  Pasquier,  Delmas. 

HOPITAL  DU  VAL-DE-GEACE. 

277,  Rue  St.  Jacques. 

This  establishment  formerly  belonged  to  a convent  of 
nuns,  but  under  Napoleon  it  was  converted  into  a military 
hospital.  Attached  to  this  building  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  churches  that  was  ever  erected ; in  point  of 
beauty  and  richness  its  equal  is  not  to  be  found  throughout 
the  French  territories.  It  affords  no  medical  or  surgical 
instruction,  but  as  a national  institution  it  is  one  of  the 
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most  charitable  and  praiseworthy  of  any  that  can  be  visited. 
It  contains  1500  beds. 

Physicians — • Broussais,  Gasc,  Broussais,  C. 

Surgeons  — Gama,  Desruelles,  Larrey.* 

HOPITAL  MILITAIRE  DU  GROS-CAILLOU. 

This  immense  establishment  was  founded  by  the  Duke 
de  Biron,  in  1765,  for  the  French  guards.  It  generally 
contains  about  1,000  beds,  but  if  required  1,500  beds  can 
easily  be  made  up  in  it.  This  hospital  is  one  of  the  best 
regulated  of  any  in  Paris.  Strangers  are  readily  admitted 
upon  application  at  the  bureau. 

Physicians — R^gnault,  Cornac,  Barthes. 

Surgeons  — Porison,  Devergie,  Gimelle. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ANATOMICAL  MUSEUMS  OF  PARIS. 

From  the  immense  facilities  afforded  in  this  capital  for  the 
study  of  pathological  and  descriptive  anatomy,  a student 
would  naturally  conjecture  that  in  the  museums  of  the  city 
in  question  a most  select  and  unique  display  of  prepara- 
tions would  be  presented  to  his  notice  whenever  he  might 
think  proper  to  visit  them.  However,  I think  every  visi- 
tor will  be  sadly  disappointed  when  he  has  inspected  all 
the  anatomical  museums  Paris  possesses.  A great  deal  is 
to  be  read  in  different  works  relative  to  the  rich  collections 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  anatomical  museums  of  Paris ; 
yet,  most  assuredly,  they  will  not  bear  the  slightest  degree 
of  comparison  with  the  innumerable  rich  “ morceaux”  to  be 
found  in  the  museums  of  this  metropolis.  There  will  be 
found  amongst  the  collection  of  the  faculty  some  specimens 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  rich  description,  and  these  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  first  salle — viz.,  the  beautiful  preparations  of 

* Son  of  the  eminent  surgeon  who  accompanied  Napoleon 
throughout  the  Russian  war. 
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the  eye,  the  immense  number  and  variety  of  sections  of  the 
internal  ear,  and  two  or  three  valuable  dissections  exhibit- 
ing the  descent  of  the  testicle  in  the  foetus,  presented  to 
the  faculty  by  the  late  indefatigable  Dr.  Alexander  Thomp- 
son. Those  students  who  have  visited  the  public  and  pri- 
vate anatomical  museums  of  London  will  not  find  any  in 
the  French  capital  to  compare  with  those  attached  to  our 
different  hospitals.  In  point  of  private  museums,  not  one 
is  to  be  found  in  Paris  that  will  bear  mentioning  after  a 
visit  to  the  choice,  rich,  and  splendid  collection  to  be  seen 
in  the  private  museum  belonging  to  the  eminent  surgeon, 
Mr.  R.  Liston,  of  University  College  Hospital. 

The  anatomical  museums  of  Paris  are,  the  Museum  de  la 
Faculte , Museum  Dupuytren , and  the  Museum  de  Clamart. 

MUSEUM  DE  LA  FACULTE. 

Place  de  VEcole  de  Medecine . 

This  museum  occupies  the  right  wing  of  the  building  of 
the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  and  consists  of  five  different  rooms, 
or  “ salles .” 

The  first  salle  contains  a number  of  skeletons,  bones  of 
every  age  (sections  of  which  are  made  to  demonstrate  their 
structure  in  health  and  disease)  ; two  very  excellent  prepa- 
rations of  the  lymphatic  system ; numerous  specimens  of 
injected  arteries  and  veins ; preparations  of  the  muscles, 
viscera,  and  nerves  ; a small  collection  of  fcetal  monstrosi- 
ties, and  two  or  three  mummies. 

The  second  salle  contains  a variety  of  old  surgical  and 
obstetrical  instruments,  which  are  occasionally  had  recourse 
to,  to  demonstrate  the  various  degrees  of  improvement  the 
mechanical  or  instrumental  department  of  surgery  has  un- 
dergone of  late  years.  In  this  salle  will  be  seen  the  post 
mortem  case  said  to  have  been  employed  at  the  autopsy  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  third  salle  contains  a limited  collection  of  patho- 
logical preparations  modelled  in  wax,  and  several  very  good 
anatomical  preparations.  The  specimens  in  this  room  have 
been  selected  from  the  labours  of  MM.  Jules  Cloquet, 
Laumonier,  Pinson,  and  Dupont. 
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The  fourth  salle  contains  about  seven  hundred  beautiful 
specimens  of  botanical  plants  and  other  remedies  employed 
in  medicine. 

The  fifth  salle  contains  a most  costly  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  physical  instruments,  admission  to  which  is  not 
public.  An  application  to  visit  this  apartment,  addressed 
to  M.  Orfila,  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  will  meet  with  a 
speedy  and  polite  reply. 

MUSEUM  DUPUYTREN. 

No.  11,  Rue  deVEcole  de  Medecine. 

Previous  to  the  demise  of  the  late  celebrated  surgeon 
Dupuytren,  a pathological  musuem  was  not  known  within 
the  precincts  of  Paris.  This  distinguished  professor  was 
the  first  in  France  who  paid  any  attention  to  the  strict  cul- 
tivation of  this  useful  and  highly  important  branch  of 
medical  science ; and  to  receive  the  fruits  of  his  arduous 
and  long-continued  labours  the  present  museum  was 
founded,  in  1835. 

Dupuytren  having  bequeathed  the  sum  of 200,000  francs 
(8000/.)  to  establish  a chair  of  pathological  anatomy  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  M.  Orfila  availed  himself  of  the  occa- 
sion to  solicit  of  the  royal  council  of  the  university  the  crea- 
tion of  a special  museum  for  pathological  anatomy.  The 
council  fully  appreciating  the  merits  and  advantages  of  such 
an  institution,  most  readily  consented  to  the  proposition,  and 
in  gratitude  to  the  generous  founder  of  the  new  chair,  in 
honour  to  his  memory,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  bril- 
liant career,  it  has  been  designated  under  the  appellation 
of  Museum  Dupuytren. 

The  refectory  of  the  convent  of  Cordeliers  was  selected 
for  the  establishment  of  this  museum.  The  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  building  of  this  institution  was  granted  by 
the  royal  council  of  public  instruction. 

The  distinguished  professor  Cruveilhier  has  arranged 
the  ’ preparations  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be 
viewed  at  the  museum,  and  in  accordance  also  with  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  his  splendid  and  unique  produc- 
tion on  pathological  anatomy.  The  collection  is  contained 
in  an  apartment  very  tastefully  fitted  up,  the  walls  of  which 
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are  occupied  by  upright  glass-cases  containing  numerous 
specimens  of  diseased  bones — spina  bifida,  spina  ventosa,  a 
most  beautiful  assortment  of  ankylotic  affections ; exostosus, 
caries,  &c.  &c.;  cartilaginous  diseases,  hernia,  cutaneous 
affections,  cancer,  aneurisms ; diseases  of  the  uterus ; 
several  monstrosities ; together  with  many  other  very 
valuable  additions  of  morbid  structure.  The  centre  of  the 
room  is  occupied  with  glass-cases  containing  a variety  of 
forms  in  which  syphilis  makes  its  appearance,  both  as  a 
primary  and  secondary  disease. 

This  museum  is  open  to  students  from  eleven  to  three 
daily,  on  application  to  the  porter.  The  public  are  ad- 
mitted on  Thursdays  only  during  the  same  hours. 

MUSEUM  DE  CLAMART. 

This  museum,  adjoining  the  anatomical  school  of  Cla- 
mart,  and  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  promises  to  become  the 
most  select  and  valuable  of  any  in  Paris.  At  present  it 
contains  a great  variety  of  osteological,  arterial,  and  various 
preparations,  most  of  which  are  due  to  the  labours  of  M. 
Serres,  the  chef  des  travaux  anatomiques,  and  to  the  different 
prosecteurs  of  the  hospitals.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  this 
museum  will  be  found  a very  large  assortment  of  distorted 
spines,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  any 
in  Europe ; several  very  good  preparations  of  the  absorbent 
system,  injected  with  quicksilver ; together  with  an  admir- 
able collection  of  the  fasciae  of  the  body,  most  of  which 
have  been  prepared  by  M.  Maisonneuve.  Permission  to 
visit  this  museum  is  very  readily  obtained  on  application 
to  the  gentleman  just  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ANATOMICAL  AND  SURGICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PARIS. 

A student  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  prosecute  his 
anatomical  and  surgical  studies  in  Paris,  will  find  that  a 
more  extensive  or  valuable  field  of  inquiry  is  not  to  be 
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found  in  any  other  metropolis.  Bodies  for  dissection  are 
obtained  from  the  different  hospitals  and  hospices,  and  are 
generally  the  remains  of  indigent  persons  whose  relatives 
have  not  the  means  to  claim  them  for  interment. 

The  mortality  occurring  in  the  French  hospitals  is 
almost  incredible ; the  surgeons  and  physicians  being 
singularly  unfortunate  in  their  operations  and  treatment, 
not  attributable  perhaps  so  much  to  the  manner  in  which 
operations  are  performed  (for  every  one  must  admit  that 
the  French  hospital  surgeons  are  most  skilful  and  dexter- 
ous operators)  as  to  the  simple  and  ineffectual  practice 
they  adopt  in  their  after  treatment. 

Although  we  hear  much  about  u la  therapeutique ” in 
Paris,  it  is,  to  a certainty,  either  very  little  understood  or 
most  sadly  neglected  by  the  medical  officers  attached  to 
the  various  charitable  institutions  of  this  city.  A student 
who  has  witnessed  the  active  and  skilful  management 
adopted  in  our  own  hospitals  after  the  performance  of  an 
operation  will  feel  very  frequently  astonished  at  the  prac- 
tice of  the  French  surgeons.  The  vile  and  pernicious 
system  of  cramming  wounds  with  “ charpie”  is  practised 
to  the  present  day  by  nearly  every  hospital  surgeon  of 
Paris,  and  as  a consequence  (for  my  attention  to  and  ex- 
perience on  this  subject  fully  justifies  the  assertion)  we  find 
a greater  mortality  occurring  here  than  in  any  other  capital. 
All  persons  who  die  in  the  hospitals,  and  whose  bodies  re- 
main unclaimed,  are  removed  away  either  to  the  Ecole 
Pratique  or  to  Clamart,  — a kind  of  closed  van  being 
employed  on  these  occasions  to  carry  the  dead  to  the  final 
destination  of  their  earthly  remains.  A very  good  system 
exists  in  Paris  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  subjects 
at  the  two  anatomical  schools  mentioned  above.  As  the 
number  of  deaths  in  some  hospitals  is  much  greater  than 
in  others,  for  the  more  equal  distribution  of  subjects,  the 
schools  change  their  sources  of  supply  every  alternate  week. 

A most  erroneous  opinion  is  entertained  in  England  as 
regards  the  purchasing  of  bodies  in  Paris ; many  students 
imagine  that  subjects  are  to  be  had  at  all  times  for  three  or 
five  francs,  and  that  for  these  sums  subjects  may  be  pur- 
chased to  almost  any  extent.  Such  a state  of  things  does 
not  exist  in  reality;  it  is  but  seldom  that  a body  can  be 
purchased  for  the  sums  specified  during  the  anatomical 
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session,  and  when  such  an  occurrence  takes  place,  the  body 
is  generally  so  mutilated  that  it  is  totally  unfit  for  anatomi- 
cal purposes.  I have  known  instances  when  gentlemen 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a single  subject  for  one  or  two 
months.  That  the  number  of  bodies  supplied  by  the  different 
hospitals  is  very  great,  not  a question  of  doubt  can  arise,  yet 
the  number  of  candidates  for  dissection  is  by  far  greater. 
When  the  bodies  are  taken  to  the  anatomical  schools,  they 
are  placed  in  a room  termed  “ la  salle  de  distribution,”  and 
every  morning  at  twelve  precisely  the  distribution  takes 
place,  in  the  presence  of  every  one  who  has  any  desire  to 
witness  it.  The  prosecteur  arrives  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  generally  selects  one  or  two  subjects  for  his  own  pri- 
vate purposes;  then  the  name  of  the  internes  are  called 
over,  when  they  have  the  privilege  of  next  chosing  each  a 
subject ; then  come  the  externes,  who  in  their  turn  have 
the  next  choice ; and  finally,  should  any  remain,  they  are 
then  at  the  disposal  of  any  purchaser.  In  addition  to  the 
prosecteurs,  aides-d'anatomie , internes  and  externes,  there  are 
in  general  a great  many  French  students  who  are  always 
ready  to  claim  a preference  should  any  bodies  remain  after 
the  distribution  to  the  privileged  individuals. 

The  extent  to  which  pathological  anatomy  is  cultivated 
in  Paris  makes  the  habit  of  examining  a great  number  of 
bodies  very  general,  and  as  a matter  of  course  we  find  the 
subjects  already  half  dissected  before  they  reach  their  re- 
spective destinations.  The  average  number  of  students 
annually  is  estimated  at  3500.  The  system  adopted  here 
for  the  prosecution  of  anatomical  studies  is  widely  different 
from  that  which  prevails  in  England  : a demonstrator  is 
never  to  be  found  in  the  dissecting  rooms,  and  should  a 
student  feel  himself  occasionally  at  a loss  to  make  out  the 
more  intricate  parts  of  a dissection,  he  will  have  no  one  to 
apply  to  for  assistance  ; and  he  will  then  perhaps  perceive 
how  much  better  this  department  of  his  studies  are  ar- 
ranged and  directed  in  his  own  country.  A pupil  who 
has  not  dissected  at  all  in  England  will  find  it  a matter  of 
no  ordinary  difficulty  to  make  much  progress  in  the  French 
capital  unless  he  place  himself  under  the  tuition  of  one  of 
the  prosecteurs.  The  internes  are  in  the  habit  of  super- 
intending the  anatomical  inquiries  of  their  less  informed 
fellow  students ; and  from  the  facilities  afforded  them  to 
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procure  subjects,  they  can  in  general  guarantee  a most 
abundant  supply.  Only  a few  years  since,  the  internes 
were  allowed  to  make  money  by  selling  to  their  friends  the 
bodies  which  they  themselves  were  unable  to  dissect ; this 
system  is  no  longer  sanctioned,  and  now  the  internes  are 
compelled  to  dissect  the  subjects  allotted  to  them.  It  is 
customary  at  Clamart  and  the  Ecole  Pratique  for  these 
gentlemen  to  undertake  to  procure  a good  supply  of  subjects 
to  those  students  who  wish  to  dissect  under  their  superinten- 
dence : should  a student  wish  to  dissect  for  a limited 
period,  an  interne  will  demand  20,  25,  or  30  francs  per 
month ; a pupil  wishing  to  dissect  a whole  session  with 
them,  would  be  asked  80,  100,  and  120  francs,  for  his 
subjects:  however,  occasionally,  a student  may  procure 
six  months  dissection  for  70  francs,  and  even  less.  I would 
most  strongly  advise  every  Englishman  to  be  circumspect 
in  his  arrangements  with  the  individuals  in  question,  as 
they  very  frequently  not  only  violate  their  promises,  but 
act  at  times  a most  shameful  and  dishonest  part : they  will 
absent  themselves  for  two  or  three  days ; and  sometimes, 
when  they  have  procured  a subject,  they  will  claim  portions 
of  it  for  five  or  six  different  students — some  French,  some 
English,  (a  mel£e  not  altogether  desirable  on  such  impor- 
tant occasions,)  who,  not  being  known  to  each  other,  very 
often  engender  most  unpleasant  occurrences.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  students  are  introduced,  through  private 
sources,  to  the  class  of  men  just  mentioned,  when,  as  might 
be  expected,  very  different  behaviour  transpires ; but  should 
a student  not  be  acquainted  with  an  interne,  I would  re- 
commend him  to  avoid  his  acquaintance  on  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

The  most  secure  and  advantageous  way  of  proceeding  is 
to  make  application  to  one  of  the  prosecteurs  at  Clamart 
or  the  Ecole  Pratique.  These  gentlemen  invariably  pro- 
cure for  their  pupils  the  best  subjects  for  dissection;  they 
superintend  their  anatomical  studies  in  their  own  private 
“ cabinets,’’  and  afford  them  every  possible  opportunity  to 
prosecute  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage  that  branch 
of  medical  education  which  is  most  assuredly  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  improvement  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
In  1834,  an  ordinance  was  promulgated  by  the  prefect 
of  police,  purporting  that  dissections  and  exercises  in 
surgery  would  not  be  permitted  between  the  months  of 
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April  and  November,  and  that  the  two  anatomical  schools 
were  to  he  entirely  closed  during  the  intervening  space  of 
time.  In  1836,  this  regulation  became  no  longer  of  avail, 
and  accordingly  it  was  announced  that  exercises  in  surgery 
might  be  carried  on  from  April  to  November,  and  that  the 
anatomical  session  would  commence  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber and  terminate  at  the  latter  end  of  April.  From  May 
to  November  the  prosecteurs  have  at  their  disposal  a pro- 
fusion of  subjects,  and  at  this  period  it  is  that  dissections 
are  exceedingly  cheap.  Between  the  months  just  men- 
tioned, a pupil  can  make  an  arrangement  to  dissect  in  the 
private  cabinets  of  the  prosecteurs  for  25  francs  per  month  ; 
for  six  months,  a fee  of  100  francs  (4/.)  is  demanded.  On 
account  of  the  great  increase  of  dissectors  during  the  winter 
season,  the  fee  to  a prosecteur  is  generally  40  or  50  francs 
per  month,  or  200  francs  for  the  whole  session. 

The  method  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  anatomy  in 
Paris  is  altogether  different  to  the  system  which  prevails 
in  the  anatomical  schools  of  London : in  the  former  city, 
the  students  commence  by  studying  the  bones;  they  then 
dissect  in  rotation  the  ligaments,  muscles,  arteries,  veins, 
nerves,  viscera,  &c. ; and  finally,  they  dissect  the  body  again 
and  again  in  order  to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
relative  position  of  parts;  hence  it  will  be  perceived  the 
large  number  of  bodies  a student  requires  when  he  dissects 
according  to  the  admirable  system  adopted  by  the  French. 
When  dissecting  the  ligaments  and  muscles,  they  sacrifice 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  &c.,  to  obtain  a correct  and  accurate 
display  of  the  parts  under  consideration, — a system  in  itself 
exceedingly  well  calculated  to  afford  every  facility  in  the 
acquirement  of  anatomical  knowledge,  but  which  in  a 
measure  accounts  for  the  miserably  bad  dissections  we 
witness  from  the  French  students. 

The  prosecteurs  at  Clamart  are  MM.  Maisonneuve  and 
Giraldes;  to  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  every  student 
should  direct  his  inquiries  when  commencing  his  anatomi- 
cal studies. 

Students  who  wish  to  dissect  during  the  summer  season 
should  reach  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  April ; those  who 
prefer  the  winter  should  be  there  by  the  middle  of  October. 

During  the  winter  session,  several  courses  of  lectures 
are  delivered  gratuitously  at  the  two  anatomical  schools: 
at  Clamart,  M.  Serres  delivers  a lecture  on  anatomy  every 
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morning  in  the  neat  little  amphitheatre  adjoining  this 
establishment  ; and  in  the  afternoon  another  lecture  is 
delivered  by  one  of  the  prosecteurs.  At  the  Ecole  Pra- 
tique there  are  frequently  gratuitous  courses  of  anatomy 
to  be  heard  from  M.  Blandin,  M.  Velpeau,  and  several 
other  distinguished  anatomists. 

These  lectures  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  splendid 
and  scientific  course  delivered  at  the  grand  amphitheatre 
of  the  faculty  by  the  distinguished  professor  Breschet ; this 
eminent  teacher  generally  takes  two  winter  sessions  to  de- 
monstrate what  is  jumbled  together  in  three  months  by 
most  of  the  anatomical  teachers  of  this  metropolis.* 

SUMMER  COURSES  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 

Surgical  tuition  in  Paris,  as  well  as  anatomical  instruction, 
has  a just  claim  to  superiority  over  this  country.  In  the 
summer  season,  the  walls  of  this  city  are  placarded  with 
numerous  announcements  of  surgical  lectures  delivered  by 
aides-d’anatomie,  internes,  and  prosecteurs;  not  unfre- 
quently  gratuitous  courses  of  operative  surgery  are  adver- 
tised by  Lisfranc,  Roux,  Velpeau,  and  other  eminent  sur- 
geons. 

It  is  indeed  a treat  to  hear  a course  of  lectures  on  opera- 
tive surgery  by  Lisfranc,  and  not  less  gratifying  must  it 
prove  to  every  one  to  witness  the  manual  dexterity  of  this 
great  surgeon ; in  Paris  he  has  the  credit  of  having 
created  as  it  were  the  school  of  operative  surgery. 

A student  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion 
when  bodies  for  exercises  in  surgery  may  be  obtained  almost 
to  profusion,  should  arive  in  Paris  about  the  beginning  of 
April. 

A course  of  lectures  on  operative  surgery  generally  occu- 
pies about  five  or  six  weeks  : the  lecturer  first  describes,  in 
general  terms,  the  different  methods  adopted  by  the  most 
acknowledged  eminent  French  and  foreign  surgeons,  and 
then  demonstrates  the  procedes  of  each  ; hence,  an  operation 

* One  most  exemplary  exception  exists  with  reference  to  this 
rule,  which  is  applicable  to  the  anatomical  teachers  of  the  London 
University.  Dr.  Sharpy  and  Mr.  Richard  Quain  are  the  two 
most  indefatigable  lecturers  on  anatomy  that  are  to  be  found  in 
London. 
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is  frequently  repeated  five  or  six  times.  Among  the  most 
prominent  authorities  referred  to  in  Paris  are  MM.  Lis- 
franc,  Roux,  Velpeau,  and  Blandin ; among  those  of  our 
own  country  we  constantly  hear  the  names  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Liston,  and  Sir  B.  Brodie. 

The  fee  generally  charged  for  a course  of  operative  sur- 
gery is  25  francs ; for  this  sum  a pupil  not  only  witnesses 
the  procedes  of  the  lecturers,  but  is  provided  with  a suffi- 
cient number  of  subjects  to  enable  him  to  repeat  every 
operation  two  or  three  times  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  lecturer.  The  best  plan  is  to  enter  to  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  by  one  of  the  prosecteurs  ; for 
after  attending  their  lectures,  they  then  allow  a pupil  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  subjects  for  three  or  five  francs  each  ; 
they  furnish  him  with  every  kind  of  surgical  instrument 
he  may  require,  and  afford  him  every  facility  to  become 
“ tout  a,  fait  aufait ” in  the  operative  branch  of  surgery. 

PRACTICAL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  “ SUR  LA  PETITE 
CHIRURGIE.” 

This  course  of  instruction  includes  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations ; the  application  of 
splints  and  bandages ; dental  surgery ; and  a variety  of 
valuable  and  interesting  matter  relative  to  the  performance 
of  the  minor  operations  in  surgery.  The  course  is  delivered 
by  M.  Ribail,  of  the  rue  Hautefeuille,  about  three  minutes 
walk  from  the  Ecole  Pratique.  It  generally  occupies 
about  six  weeks,  during  which  period  a student  is  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  almost  every 
method  had  recourse  to  in  the  application  of  bandages  &c. 
&c.  This  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  courses  of  lectures 
that  are  delivered  in  Paris.  M.  Ribail  is  exceedingly  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  he  professes  to  teach,  and  de- 
votes a very  great  deal  of  time  in  perfecting  his  pupils. 
Two  or  three  men  are  hired  to  be  in  attendance  every 
alternate  evening  for  the  purpose  of  students  practising  the 
theoretical  instruction  they  may  have  received  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  Every  student  who  can  afford  to  spend 
one  hour  a day  for  six  weeks  will  find  himself  amply  repaid 
for  the  time  devoted  to  these  interesting  lectures.  The 
fee  to  the  course  is  15  francs. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

RECOGNITION  OF  FRENCH  CERTIFICATES  BY  THE 
EXAMINERS  OF  THE  APOTHECARIES’  COMPANY  OF 
LONDON. 

A fact  not  very  generally  known  among  medical  students 
is  the  recognition  of  all  French  certificates  by  the  Worship- 
ful Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London.  The  degree  of 
liberality  evinced  by  this  examining  body,  in  acknow- 
ledging that  the  professional  information  to  be  acquired  in 
Paris  is  equal  to  that  promulgated  in  the  schools  of 
England,  reflects  upon  them  a great  deal  more  credit  and 
praise  than  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  examiners  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, — the  latter  body 
not  condescending  to  recognise  French  certificates  in  any 
shape  or  form  whatever.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
examining  body  of  this  college  should  refuse  to  receive  the 
fruits  of  a pupil’s  industry  in  Paris,  as  a fit  qualification  to 
be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  their  diploma ; yet  such 
is  the  case,  even  when  the  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery 
in  the  French  capital  are  acknowledged,  by  the  most  com- 
petent authorities,  to  afford  the  most  wide  and  interesting 
field  of  medical  inquiry  of  any  other  capital  in  Europe. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  the  liberality  of  the  one  body, 
and  the  illiberality  of  the  other?  The  examiners  of  the 
Apothecaries’  Company,  appreciating  the  merits  and  ad- 
vantages of  French  tuition,  in  the  most  praiseworthy  man- 
ner have  long  since  admitted  students  to  be  examined  for 
their  diploma,  on  presenting  French  certificates  of  attend- 
ance on  the  various  lectures  prescribed  in  their  curriculum 
of  education.  The  examiners  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  content  with  their  former  regu- 
lations, have  just  issued  a new  set,  “ and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, an  additional  waste  of  time,  and  an  additional 
expenditure  of  money,  on  the  part  of  students,  are  de- 
manded by  the  court  of  examiners  of  that  body.  If 
there  be  any  pupils  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  require 
the  diploma  of  the  college,  they  must  submit  to  all  the 
obligations  which  this  new  batch  of  regulations  imposes. 
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A student,  however , may  become  an  excellent  surgeon,  and 
may  obtain  the  respect  of  the  profession,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  public , without  complying  with  the  senseless  and  mono- 
polising regulations  which  this  college  have  just  issued.”* 

These  remarks  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
student  of  medicine,  but  more  particularly  applicable  are 
they  to  those  gentlemen  who  wish  to  establish  themselves 
in  practice  without  possessing  the  diploma  of  the  college 
in  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields.  What  privileges  do  the  members 
of  the  college  enjoy? — None.  Is  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons  in  London  any  test  of  a student’s  qua- 
lification to  practice  surgery  ? Most  decidedly  none  what- 
ever. Within  my  own  small  circle  of  acquaintances  I have 
known  gentlemen  present  themselves  for  examination  at 
this  college  without  ever  having  used  a scalpel  during  their 
anatomical  studies.  I have  known  others,  who  perhaps 
have  dissected  only  a leg  or  an  arm,  yet  have  obtained  the 
diploma  of  the  college  with  as  much  facility  as  those  gentle- 
men who  devoted  years  to  their  anatomical  and  surgical 
inquiries.  What,  then,  is  the  advantage  of  passing,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  ? The 
examiners  of  the  college  are  all  hospital  surgeons,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  wish  to  prolong  the  course  of  hospital 
attendance,  that  they  themselves  may  be  benefited  by  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  they  extort  from  students,  in  the 
shape  of  fees,  to  witness  their  practice.  What  is  the  mys- 
terious and  scientific  practice  adopted  by  the  examiners  of  the 
college,  in  their  hospital  practice,  that  entitle  them  to  claim 
a preference  over  the  distinguished  abilities  of  the  French 
practitioners  of  surgery  ? Why  do  the  Examiners  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  refuse  to  receive  French  certificates 
of  hospital  attendance  ? Is  it  because  the  names  of  Lis- 
franc,  Roux,  Velpeau,  Blanden,  &c.,  &c.,  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  with  the  Lukes,  the  Morgans,  the  Tusons,  the 
Shaws,  and  a host  of  other  surgeons  attached  to  our 
English  hospitals,  or  is  it  that  they  wish  to  offer  a direct 
insult  to  most  of  the  eminent  surgeons  attached  to  the 
Parisian  hospitals?  The  examiners  of  the  college  know 
full  well  that,  in  recognising  the  certificates  of  French 

* Lancet,  September  22,  1838.  The  Student’s  Number, 
page  20. 
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surgeons,  they  themselves  would  be  minus  various  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence;  and  consequently,  to  obviate  the 
deficiency  in  pocket,  wilfully  offer  insult  to  their  brother 
practitioners  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  Such  a 
state  of  matters  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist,  more 
especially  when  the  grievance  complained  of  can  he  most 
readily  and  effectively  done  away  with,  in  deserting  the 
porticos  of  the  college  in  Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields.  Are  the 
English  students  aware  that  they  need  not  attend  a single 
lecture  in  England,  and  yet  may  become  legally  qualified 
practitioners  throughout  England  and  Wales  ? To  effect  so 
desirable  an  object,  a pupil  has  only  to  attend  in  Paris  the 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Apo- 
thecaries’ Company  to  enable  him  to  present  himself  for 
examination  for  their  diploma.  A pupil  who  has  an  in- 
denture of  apprenticeship  should  pass  two  years  and  a half 
in  Paris,  and  there  pursue  his  medical  studies  according  to 
the  arrangement  which  will  be  found  in  this  chapter.  To 
attend  all  the  lectures  in  Paris , to  qualify  a student  to  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  at  the  hall,  it  will  not  cost  him 
one  sous  ; and  as  it  is  not  illegal  to  practise  surgery  with- 
out the  college  diploma,  those  gentlemen  who  do  not  par- 
ticularly wish  to  waste  twenty-two  guineas  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  information  just  proffered.  The  order 
of  attendance  on  lectures  in  Paris,  as  required  by  the  ex- 
aminers of  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  and  the  respective 
lecturers  who  deliver  the  lectures  in  question,  will  be  found 
in  the  following  arrangement : — 


First  Winter  Session. 

Chemistry  .. 
Anatomy .... 
Physiology  . 
Anatomical 
tions 

Den.onstra-|The  Prosecteurs. 

First  Summer  Session. 

Botany*  ... 

At  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
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Second  Winter  Session . 


Anatomy 

Physiology 

Anatomical  Demonstra-  I 
tions $ 

Dissections | 

Principles  and  Practice  of  } 

Medicine $ 

Medical  Practice  of  an  } 
Hospital  5 


M.  Breschet. 

M.  Berard. 

The  Prosecteurs. 

Prosecteurs  of  Clamart,  and 
the  Ecole  Pratique. 

M.  Andral. 

MM.  Louis  and  Serres  of 
La  Piti6. 


Second  Summer  Session. 

Midwifery  M.  P.  Dubois. 

Forensic  Medicine M.  Adelon. 

Medical  Practice  of  an  ^ MM.  Andral  and  Bouillaud 
Hospital  5 of  La  Charite. 


Third  Winter  Session. 

Dissections Prosecteurs. 

} M-  Andral. 

Midwifery  M.  P.  Dubois. 

C M.  Guersant,  Hopital  des 
Medical  Practice  of  an  H os- J Enfans  ; MM.  Biett, 

pital j Manry,  and  Emery,  of 

£ the  Hopital  St.  Antoine. 
In  following  the  courses  of  lectures  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding arrangement,  a pupil  would  not  only  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  an  attendance  upon  the  first-rate  medical  in- 
struction in  Europe,  but  would,  in  all  probability,  return 
to  his  own  country  with  a very  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  and  would  subsequently  be  enabled  to 
present  himself  for  examination  at  the  Apothecaries’  Hall; 
the  whole  course  of  his  medical  education  not  having  cost 
him  one  sous. 

While  qualifying  himself  for  this  examination,  a student 
should  by  all  means  avail  himself  of  the  valuable  opportu- 
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nities  afforded  him  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with 
the  surgical  branch  of  his  profession,  recollecting  that  to 
obtain  access  to  witness  the  surgical  practice  of  as  many 
hospitals  in  London  it  would  cost  him  something  like 
500 1. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


FACULTE  DE  MEDECINE  ; FORMS  OF  CERTIFICATES  TO 
BE  PRESENTED  TO  THE  DIFFERENT  PROFESSORS. 


The  faculty  is  composed  of  twenty-six  professors  ; each 
devoting  himself  to  the  following  courses  of  study  : — 


Anatomy 

Pathological  Anatomy  .... 

Physiology 

Chemistry  

Physique  Medicale 

Natural  History 

Pharmacology  

Hygiene  

Chirurgical  Pathology  .... 

Medical  Pathology 

General  Pathology  and  ) 

Therapeutics  5 

Operations,  &c 

Therapeutics  

Forensic  Medicine 

Midwifery ; Diseases  of  ) 

Women  and  Children  5 

Clinical  Medicine  ^ 

Clinical  Surgery J 


Clinique  d’  Accouchements 


M.  Breschet. 
M.  Cruveilhier. 
M.  B6rard. 

M.  Orfila. 

M.  Pelletan. 

M.  Richard. 

M.  Deyeux, 

M.  Desgenettes. 
M.  Marjolin. 

M.  Gerdy. 

M.  Andral. 

M.  Dumeril 

M.  Broussais. 

M.  Richeraud. 
M.  Alibert. 

M.  Adelon. 

M.  Moreau. 

M.  Fouquier. 

M.  Chomel. 

M.  Bouillaud. 
M.  Rostan. 

M.  Roux. 

M.  J.  Cloquet. 
M.  Velpeau. 

M.  Sanson. 

M.  P.  Dubois. 
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It  may  perhaps  not  be  considered  altogether  superfluous 
to  introduce  into  this  chapter  a few  of  the  forms  of  certifi- 
cates to  be  presented  to  the  different  French  professors. 

Hotel  Dieu. 

Je  sousigne,  chirurgien  du  dit  etablissement,  membre 
de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  chirurgien  consultant  du  Roi, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  certifie  que  M.  etudiant  en 

medecine,  age  de  22  ans,  ne  a a suivi  avec  zele 

et  exactitude  mes  visites  et  a assist^  regulierement  a mes 
le9ons  de  clinique  pendant  mois  cons^cutifs. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  je  lui  ai  delivre  le  present  certificat. 

(Form  for  M.  Roux.) 


Hopital  de  La  Pitie. 

Paris,  le  18 

Je  sousigne,  chirurgien  en  chef  du  dit  etablissement,  ex- 
president de  l’Academie  Royale  de  Medecine,  membre 
de  la  Legion  d’  Honneur,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  certifie  que  Mon- 
sieur n6  a a suivi  avec  zele  et 

exactitude  mes  visites  et  a assiste  regulierement  a mes 
lefous  de  clinique  pendant  mois  cons6cutifs. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  je  lui  ai  delivre  le  present  certificat. 

(Form  for  M.  Lisfranc.) 


Hopital  de  la  Charite. 

Paris. 

Je  sousignfe,  chirurgien  du  dit  etablissement,  membre 
de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  membre  correspondant  des 
Societ6s  Medicales  de  Tours,  Louvoir,  Rio-Janeiro,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  certifie  que  Monsieur  etudiant  en 

medecine,  ne  a age  de  , a suivi  avec  zele  et 

exactitude  mes  visites  et  a assiste  regulierement  a mes 
lefons  de  clinique  pendant  mois  cons6cutifs. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  je  lui  ai  delivr£  le  present  certificat. 

(Form  for  M.  Velpeau.) 
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Hopital  de  la  Charite . 

Je  sousigne,  medecin  du  dit  etablissement,  membre 
de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  medecin  consultant  du  Roi,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  certifie  que  Monsieur  age  de 

ne  a , a suivi  r^gulierement  mes  visites  pendant 

mois  consecutifs. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  je  lui  ai  dtdivre  le  present  certificat. 

(M.  Andral.) 

This  form  will  be  found  almost  the  same  as  every  other 
physician’s  certificate. 


Ecole  d'Anatomie  de  Clamart. 

Je  sousigne,  membre  de  l’Institut  de  France,  chevalier 
de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  medecin  de  l’Hdpital  de  la 
Piti6,  chef  des  travaux  anatomiques  des  hdpitaux  civils  de 
Paris,  certifie  que  Monsieur  a diss^que  avec 

exactitude  a I’Ecole  Anatomique  de  Clamart  pendant 
mois,  et  que  dans  ce  temps  il  a revu  plusieurs  fois  son 
anatomie. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  je  lui  ai  delivre  le  present  certificat. 

(To  be  presented  to  M.  Serres  for  signature  at  the  ter- 
mination of  a course  of  dissections. ) 


CHAP.  XV. 

COLLEGE  OF  FRANCE. 

There  are  several  interesting  courses  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  this  institution;  but  the  lectures  given  by 
M.  Magendie,  on  physiology,  are  those  in  which  the 
medical  student  will  feel  the  greatest  interest.  M.  Ma- 
gendie lectures  twice  a week,  on  Mondays  and  Fridays, 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock.  His 
name  alone  is  sufficient  to  attract  a crowd  of  visitors. 

H 
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SORBONNE. 


SORBONNE. MORGUE. 

The  lectures  delivered  at  this  institution  bear  more  upon 
general  literature  than  upon  the  science  of  medicine. 
There  are  lectures  upon  geology,  delivered  twice  a week, 
by  two  distinct  professors.  Elie  Beaumont' s course  is  not 
so  well  attended  as  that  of  Constant  Prevost. 

The  lectures  of  M.  Prevost  are  much  more  practical  than 
those  of  the  former.  He  lectures  twice  a week,  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays,  between  three  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon ; and  at  the  end  of  his  course,  excursions  are  made, 
to  which  his  pupils  are  generally  invited. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology.  — M.  Isidore  St. 
Hilaire,  son  of  the  celebrated  Jeoffry,  lectures  on  the 
above-named  subjects  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
from  twelve  to  one  o’clock.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
course,  several  interesting  lectures  on  Embryology  and 
Monstrosities  are  delivered,  which  attract  many  students 
to  this  place. 

French  Poetry. — M.  Mark  Girardin  lectures  on  this 
subject.  Lectures  on  French  Literature  were  delivered  by 
the  eloquent  Jules  Janin,  so  well  known  to  the  English 
literary  student.  There  are  also  lectures  on  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  as  applied  to  the  Arts,  delivered  at  the 
Sorbonne,  which  are  in  great  request.  The  Sorbonne  is 
situated  in  the  Rue  de  Sorbonne,  between  the  Rue  de  la 
Harpe  and  Rue  St.  Jacques. 


THE  MORGUE. 

The  stranger  will  be  greatly  disappointed  at  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  far-famed  Morgue.  Indeed,  he 
may  pass  it  by  several  times  without  its  ever  attracting  his 
observation,  unless  it  be  pointed  out  to  him.  It  is  much 
more  like  a shed,  or  gate-house,  than  a public  establish- 
ment. For  three  months  during  my  attendance  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  I had  occasion  to  pass  by  this  place  twice  a 
day,  and  for  curiosity  more  than  anything  else,  scru- 
pulously paid  my  morning  and  evening  visit  to  the  recep- 
ticle  of  the  dead.  The  stories  told  about  “ the  number  of 
bodies  exposed  daily  in  the  Morgue”  are  completely  false. 
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I have  visited  this  place  during  several  successive  days 
without  seeing  a single  body.  It  is  true  that,  upon  some 
occasions,  I have  seen  three  or  four  exposed  together  on 
the  tables,  but  I have  never  seen  more  at  a time  than  four. 
The  bodies  chiefly  exposed  in  the  Morgue  are  those  of 
persons  found  in  the  Seine ; and  sometimes  they  are  in  a 
shocking  state  of  putrefaction.  If  the  bodies  are  not 
claimed  in  twenty-four  hours,  they  are  sent  to  the  ana- 
tomical schools  for  dissection.  The  Morgue  is  situated 
upon  the  river  side,  close  by  Notre  Dame  and  the  Hotel 
Dieu. 

According  to  M.  Devergie’s  statistics  of  the  Morgue ,*  it 
appears  that  in  the  year  1836,  there  were  “311  bodies,  or 
portions  of  bodies,  received  into  this  institution ; of  which 
235  were  males,  44  females  of  various  ages,  infants  10,  still- 
born children  10,  parts  of  bodies  12.  Of  the  279  adult 
bodies  received  (both  sexes  included),  172  were  supposed 
suicides,  4 homicides,  56  accidents,  47  natural  or  sudden 
deaths.  In  the  year  1836,  231  out  of  the  279  adults  re- 
ceived into  the  Morgue  were  recognised  by  their  friends ; 
48  were  unclaimed.  There  were  a greater  number  of 
bodies  recognised  or  claimed  in  1836  than  in  any  of  the  five 
preceding  years.  In  1830  (the  year  of  the  late  revolution) 
there  were  371  bodies  received  ; of  which  number  227  were 
recognised,  144  being  unclaimed.  Excluding  this  eventful 
year,  the  bodies  received  at  the  Morgue  up  to  the  close  of 
1836  (five  years  inclusive)  do  not  average  anything  like 
one  per  diem. 

GARDEN  OF  PLANTS. 

I have  not  introduced  the  Garden  of  Plants  into  this  little 
work  as  a detailed  account  of  it,  and  its  splendid  museum 
may  be  found  in  the  different  Guides  to  Paris.  No  student 
should  leave  Paris  without  frequently  inspecting  the  collec- 
tions of  the  immortal  Cuvier. 


* See  Annales  D ’Hygiene  Publique  et  de  Medecine  legale. 
Avril,  1837. 
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“ No  one  shall  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  who  has  not  been  engaged 
in  medical  study  for  four  years,  during  at  least  six  months 
of  each  either  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  or  in  some 
other  university,  where  the  degree  of  M.  D.  is  given ; 
unless,  in  addition  to  three  Anni  Medici  in  an  university, 
he  has  attended,  during  at  least  six  winter  months,  the 
medical  or  surgical  practice  of  a general  hospital,  which 
accommodates  at  least  eighty  patients,  and,  during  the 
same  period,  a course  of  practical  anatomy ; in  which  case, 
three  years  of  university  study  will  be  admitted.” 

The  foregoing  is  extracted  from  the  Statutes  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  relating  to  the  degree  of  M.  D. , 
and,  as  may  be  perceived,  the  liberality  of  this  medical 
school  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  London  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  faculty  of  medicine  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  recognise  the  certificates  of  all  the  approved 
foreign  universities ; but  in  particular,  those  of  Paris. 
Thus  the  student  who  wishes  to  graduate  in  Edinburgh 
may  spend  three  of  the  four  years  required  at  the  Parisian 
University ; where  he  will  be  enabled  to  study  his  pro- 
fession free  of  expense,  and  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 
But  one  year  of  the  four  must  be  spent  in  Edinburgh. 
The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  will  not  be  required 
to  take  out  more  than  two  tickets  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  provided  he  has  obtained  all  the  others  speci- 
fied in  the  schedule  at  the  University  of  Paris,  or  any 
other  school  of  medicine  granting  the  degree  of  M.D. 
Thus  any  individual,  for  the  sum  of  eight  guineas,  the 
amount  of  the  two  Edinburgh  certificates,  and  twenty-five 
pounds  for  the  diploma,  may  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  from  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  the  medi- 
cal schools  of  this  country.  The  Edinburgh  College  of 
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Surgeons  also  recognise  the  French  certificates ; indeed,  the 
court  of  examiners  of  this  college — the  most  liberal  in  the 
United  Kingdom — do  not  require  the  certificates  of  any 
one  school  in  particular  ; they  merely  look  to  the  education 
of  the  candidates  for  their  diploma,  and  not  to  self-aggran- 
disement. Independent  of  Edinburgh,  the  French  cer- 
tificates of  attendance  on  lectures  are  recognised  by  the 
Colleges  of  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrew’s, 
and  also  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Boards.  These  bodies, 
progressing  with  the  march  of  intellect,  are  willing  to 
afford  the  student  of  medicine  every  opportunity  of  gaining 
knowledge,  and  by  this  means,  of  advancing  the  character 
and  dignity  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  an  enlightened  body,  (!)  such 
as  the  Council  of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons  profess 
to  be,  should  be  allowed  to  persist  in  the  retardation  of 
medical  knowledge — a natural  consequence  of  their  refusal 
of  all  foreign  certificates.  You  may  go  to  Paris,  say  this 
learned  body,  after  you  have  obtained  our  diploma,  if  you 
wish,  for  then  you  will  not  require  any  certificates;  but  if 
you  went  before  passing  our  college,  we  should  lose  the 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  the  summum  bonurn  of  the 
concern.  And  as  self-love  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  we 
must  refuse  all  gratis  certificates,  no  matter  how  celebrated 
be  the  donors. 

The  narrow  and  monopolizing  propensities  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  are  only  to  be  equalled  by  those  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians.  The  total  disregard  of  medical 
information  evinced  by  both  these  institutions  is  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  medicine. 

The  College  of  Physicians  renounce  all  connexion 
whatever  with  surgery  ; they  will  not  even  admit  into  their 
sanctuary  an  M.D.  who  is  also  a surgeon  ; and  if  a can- 
didate for  their  licence  happens  to  be  one,  he  must  go  down 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  buy  himself  out  of  their 
list  for  the  sum  of  10Z.  before  the  physicians  will  admit  him 
to  their  examination.  What  are  we  to  infer  from  this, 
but  an  encouragement  of  ignorance  ; it  is  bona  fide  placing 
a limit  to  your  information,  beyond  which  you  must  not 
proceed.  And  from  a late  melancholy  example,  it  appears 
that  a pure  physician  should  rather  allow  his  friend  to  die 
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than  infringe  upon  the  beknighted  etiquette  of  the  college  to 
which  he  belongs.  Student,  beware  ! If  you  ever  aspire 
to  become  a member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  you 
may  become  a hypocrite  and  a sycophant,  but  not  a 
surgeon.— “ O tempora  ! O mores  /” 


THE 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE  AT  ALFORT. 


The  towns  of  Alfort  and  Charenton,  which  are  merely 
divided  from  each  other  by  a bridge,  are  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a tributary  branch  of  the  Seine,  about  seven  miles 
south-east  of  Paris.  I would  strongly  advise  the  English 
student  to  visit  both  of  these  places  before  leaving  France. 
An  inspection  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Charenton  and 
Ecole  V£terinaire  of  Alfort  will  amply  compensate  him  for 
his  trouble.  Omnibuses  start  every  half  hour  for  Cha- 
renton, from  the  place  of  the  old  Bastile.  The  fare  is 
only  half  a franc  going,  and  the  same  returning. 

At  the  Veterinary  College  of  Alfort  there  is  a most  com- 
plete system  of  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
afforded  to  the  student.  Every  branch  of  science  bearing 
at  all  on  veterinary  medicine  is  taught  in  this  valuable  in- 
stituth  n by  the  most  able  professors.  Lectures  are  given 
on  botany,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  physics,  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  horse,  and  other  domestic 
animals.  There  is  a splendid  laboratory  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  who  are  obliged  to  live  within  the  walls  of  the 
college.  Out  of  the  lecture-room,  the  student  is  required 
to  take  his  place  in  the  dissecting-room  and  forge,  where 
he  is  instructed  in  all  the  practical  parts  of  farriery,  special 
pathology,  surgery,  & c.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  fodder  in  disease,  and 
opportunities  are  afforded  twice  a week  for  performing 
surgical  operations  on  the  living  horse.  I would  advise 
the  English  student  who  intends  visiting  this  institution 
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to  be  there  on  a Monday,  before  twelve  o’clock,  as  this  is 
what  they  call  the  great  operating  day.  The  students  of 
this  college  are  obliged  to  attend  personally  on  diseased 
animals,  including  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  dogs,  cats,  &c-, 
for  which  there  are  sheds  erected  at  some  distance  from  the 
general  stables.  The  students  are  obliged  to  undergo 
several  examinations  before  receiving  the  diploma.  The 
Veterinary  College  of  Alfort  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and 
perhaps  the  most  unique  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  When  I 
visited  the  college,  there  were  several  young  Englishmen 
studying  veterinary  medicine  at  this  school,  who  were  ex- 
tremely polite  in  directing  our  attention  to  the  places  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  observation.  There  is  an  extensive 
museum  and  botanic  garden  attached  to  this  institution. 


XNSTITUT  ORTHOPEDIQUE  DE  PARIS. 

An  Establishment  for  the  Treatment  of  Deformities  of  the 

Spine  and  Limbs  occurring  in  Individuals  of  either  Sex. 

Conducted  by  MM.  Pravaz  and  Jules  Guerin. 

There  are  several  of  these  valuable  institutions  for  spinal 
deformities  in  Paris.  There  are  two  situated  along  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  at  the  west  end  of  the  city ; but  the 
establishment  under  consideration,  which  was  founded  in 
1826,  in  the  rue  de  Bellefonds  by  M.  Pravaz,  and  is  now 
carried  on  on  a more  extensive  scale  at  Passy,  is  by  far  the 
most  complete  in  France. 

Gymnastic  exercises  and  regimen,  graduated  and  adapted 
to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  are  the  principal  things 
relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  curvatures  of  the  spine  and 
limbs  in  the  Institut  Orthopedique.  The  plan  of.  treating 
deformities  of  the  osseous  system  in  this  institution  is  purely 
scientific  ; it  is  based  upon  a sound  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  animal  mechanics,  and  not  upon  ignorance 
and  empiricism,  as  has  been  hitherto  the  case.  The  phy- 
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sicians  conducting  this  institution  do  not  pretend  to  cure  all 
cases  of  deformity  ; it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  curvature 
is  recent,  and  in  individuals  whose  growth  is  not  complete, 
that  they  expect  to  find  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  mode 
of  treatment  fully  exemplified.  Agreeing  with  the  opi- 
nions of  Professor  Delpech,  MM.  Pravaz  and  Guerin  re- 
gard the  use  of  crutches,  so  much  relied  on  by  others,  as 
bad  and  pernicious;  they  look  upon  them  as  tending  to 
displace  the  shoulders,  preventing  the  developement  of  the 
breast,  hurrying  the  respiration,  relaxing  the  muscles  of  the 
vertebrae  which  it  is  so  important  to  strengthen,  enfeebling 
the  lower  extremities,  preventing  the  vertebral  column  from 
supporting  itself,  and  thus  disposing  it  to  bend  again  under 
the  weight  of  the  body  when  this  artificial  support  is  with- 
drawn. They  also  protest  against  the  practice  of  using 
corsets  and  girdles  indiscriminately,  in  place  of  attending  to 
the  general  health  of  the  individual  upon  which  a great 
part  of  the  radical  cure  depends.  This  establishment  for 
spinal  diseases  is  beautifully  situated,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens and  plantations,  and  not  more  than  five  minutes’  walk 
from  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  It  consists  of  two  large 
buildings,  one  devoted  to  males,  and  the  other  to  females, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  enclosed  planta- 
tion. To  enter  more  minutely  into  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  this  admirable  institution  would  be  very  desirable, 
but  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  little  volume  prevent  me 
from  extending  my  notice  any  further  at  present.  I can 
only  say  in  conclusion  that  I firmly  believe  the  student  who 
visits  this  establishment  once  will  wish  to  repeat  that  visit 
again  and  again. 


ENGLISH  CHURCHES  IN  PARIS. 


The  different  places  of  worship  in  which  the  English  pro- 
testant  service  is  performed  in  Paris  are  the  following : — 
1.  Ambassadors  Chapel,  Rue  d’ Aguesseau,  (opposite  the 
English  embassy.)  Service,  Sunday  morning  at  half-past 
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eleven  o'clock,  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  Chaplain, 
Bishop  Luscombe. 

2.  Marbctuf  Chapel,  Rue  de  Chaillot,  Champs  Elysees. 
Service,  Sunday  morning  at  eleven,  and  afternoon  at  three. 
Rev.  Mr.  Lovett,  minister. 

3.  Wesleyan  Methodists'  Chapel,  No.  24,  Rue  Royale, 
(close  to  the  Madeleine.)  Service,  Sunday  at  twelve  noon, 
and  seven  in  the  evening.  There  is  also  a service  on 
Wednesday  evenings  at  seven.  Minister,  Rev.  Thomas 
Toase. 

4.  Chapel  at  No.  31,  Boulevard  Mont  Parnasse.  Ser- 
vice, Sunday  afternoon  at  three.  The  service  is  at  present 
performed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Toase. 

5.  American  Chapel , Rue  Taitbout  Boulevard  des  Ita- 
liens.  Service,  Sunday  afternoon  at  three.  Ministers,  the 
Rev.  Mark  Wilks,  Rev.  Mr.  Kirke. 

6.  St.  Anne’s  Chapel,  Rue  des  Billettes,  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine.  Service,  Sunday  morning  at  twelve.  Minister, 
Rev.  Mr.  Kirke. 

To  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Rue  Royale,  is  attached  a 
library  of  English  and  French  works,  principally  the 
former,  to  which  ready  access  may  be  obtained  at  any  time 
on  application  to  Mr.  Toase.  Books  may  be  either  taken 
to  the  house,  or  read  in  the  library  ; and  this  latter  will  be 
found  very  convenient  of  a Sunday  for  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  return  to  their  lodgings  during  the  intervals  of 
service. 

Amongst  the  French  protestant  places  of  worship,  the 
principal  are — 

1.  The  Church  of  the  Oratoire,  Rue  de  l’Oratoire,  (near 
the  Louvre. ) Service,  Sunday  morning  at  twelve,  evening 
at  seven. 

2.  Chapel  at  the  Rue  Taitbout , (same  as  the  American.) 
Service,  Sunday  morning  at  twelve.  The  Rev.  M.  Monno 
is  one  of  the  talented  ministers  of  these  chapels. 

There  is  also  a French  Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  Rue 
Menilmontant,  Faub.  du  Temple,  in  which  service  is  per- 
formed twice  on  the  Sunday,  at  twelve  in  the  morning  and 
seven  in  the  evening.  Minister,  Rev.  M.  Lucas. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  spread  of  protestant- 
ism  in  France,  an  agreeable  hour  may  be  sometimes  spent 
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by  attending  the  Reunions,  which  are  occasionally  held  in 
the  two  former  of  these  chapels;  that  of  the  Oratoire  takes 
place  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  at  seven  in  the 
evening. 


GERMAN  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE  * 


The  German  schools  of  medicine  are  pre-eminent  for  the 
complete  system  of  instruction  that  is  given  in  them,  and  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
history , theory , and  literature,  of  their  profession,  no  other 
country  offers  such  facilities  as  Germany  ; in  this  respect  it 
far  outvies  France  and  England,  though  perhaps  inferior  to 
them  both  as  regards  -practice . 

As  every  one  knows,  Germany  abounds  in  Universities; 
and  those  in  which  the  medical  faculty  are  the  most  cele- 
brated are,  Berliu,  Heidelberg,  Gottingen,  Vienna,  and 
Munich,  not  to  say  anything  of  Halle,  Erlangen,  and 
others ; the  two  first  are  the  most  celebrated. 

The  courses  of  lectures  are  divided  into  the  summer  and 
winter  semistres ; the  former  begins  in  May  and  terminates 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  the  winter  course  com- 
mences in  November,  and  continues  until  about  the  middle 
of  March. 

The  subjects  of  the  lectures  are  much  more  divided  than 
either  in  the  English  or  French  schools,  and  taught  by  a 
greater  number  of  professors ; in  consequence  of  which 
every  compartment  of  science  is  conducted  much  more  tho- 
roughly and  minutely  than  in  the  former. 

The  lectures  usually  begin  early  in  the  morning,  very 
commonly  at  six  a.m.,  and  the  clinical  visits  and  instruction 
usually  take  place  between  nine  and  eleven  a.m. 

The  lectures  are  not  gratuitous  as  at  Paris,  but  each 

* As  the  Guide  is  principally  intended  to  direct  the  student  in 
his  studies  at  the  Parisian  hospitals,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to 
give  more  than  an  outline  of  the  German  universities  in  this 
notice. 
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course  costs  from  about  16s.  to  1/.  12s. ; the  only  exception 
to  this,  I believe,  is  the  Vienna  school,  where  the  student 
does  not  pay  anything  for  his  lectures,  but  a small  fee  only 
of  2/.  is  demanded  of  him  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  stu- 
dents. 

The  expense  of  living  in  the  south  of  Germany  is  about 
one-third  less  than  at  Paris ; but  in  the  north , at  Berlin 
and  Dresden,  it  is  much  about  the  same  or  rather  more 
than  in  the  French  capital. 

In  university  towns  it  is  usual  for  students  to  take  lodg- 
ings by  the  semistre,  and  two  very  good  rooms  may  be  had 
for  the  whole  session  for  about  30  or  35  florins,  from 
2 1.  10s.  to  3/.  English,  and  this  is  paid  ordinarily  at  the 
end  of  the  term. 

The  student  usually  takes  his  breakfast,  which  generally 
consists  of  coffee  and  a milch-brod  (a  little  cake  made  up 
with  milk),  at  home ; the  dinner  is  usually  taken  at  some 
table  d’hote,  and  a very  admirable  one  may  be  had  for 
about  10c?.  (These  prices  apply  to  Heidelberg  and  the 
South  of  Germany. ) The  dining-hour  is  usually  between 
12  and  1 o’clock ; in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  however,  much 
later. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  a school,  it  would  much 
depend  on  whether  it  was  intended  to  go  through  a 
complete  course  of  studies,  or  merely  to  pay  a cursory 
visit ; if  the  former,  one  of  the  smaller  universities,  (which 
are  usually  situated  in  small  towns,  and  therefore  have  less 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  students  than  large  cities,) 
should  be  selected,  and  certainly  the  best  for  this  purpose 
is  Heidelberg  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  only  a short  time 
can  be  spared,  perhaps  this  would  be  better  spent  at  Berlin 
than  any  other  locality,  where  a wide  field  is  afforded  for 
observation.  The  systematic  student,  also,  should  not 
neglect,  after  having  gone  through  the  more  elementary 
part  of  his  education  at  a small  school,  to  visit  Berlin  or 
Vienna,  where  greater  opportunities  are  afforded  him  of 
seeing  put  into  practice  the  theories  he  has  elsewhere  heard. 
To  a person  who  has  about  six  or  eight  weeks  to  spare,  a 
very  useful  and  profitable  excursion  may  be  taken  through 
Germany,  visiting  at  th§  same  time  the  most  celebrated 
schools  of  medicine,  and  also  the  most  frequented  of  the 
German  spas. 
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If  Heidelberg  should  be  selected  by  the  systematic 
student  who  intends  to  devote  some  years  to  the  study  of 
medicine  in  Germany,  he  will  there  have  the  advantage  of 
being  taught  his  chemistry  and  materia  medica  by  the  cele- 
brated Gmelin,  and  his  anatomy  by  Tiedemann,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  complete  lectures,  superintends  person- 
ally the  labours  of  the  student  in  the  dissecting  room,  and 
any  one  who  has  seen  the  enthusiasm  he  displays  in  the 
instruction  of  his  class  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the 
successful  results  which  must  necessarily  follow  his  efforts. 
Physiology  is  taught  by  professor  Th.  Bischoff ; midwifery 
and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children  by  professor 
Naegle,  by  whom  clinical  instruction  is  also  given  in  the 
Lying-in  Institution.  This  latter  will  be  found  highly  use- 
ful to  those  who  are  making  this  branch  of  medicine  the 
subject  of  their  peculiar  studies,  as  opportunities  are  here 
afforded  of  examining  women  during  different  periods  of 
gestation,  and  especially  of  practising  the  operations 
touch6e  and  auscultation,  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  professor  Naegle  and  his  son,  Dr.  F.  Naegle;  the  stu- 
dent also  is  permitted  to  be  present,  and  to  assist  in  the 
accouchements. 

Dr.  F.  Naegle  gives  a course  of  operative  midwifery,  in 
which  instruction  is  given,  and  the  student  initiated  in  the 
use  of  the  instruments  &c.,  including  the  mechanism  and 
physical  signs  of  parturition. 

Medicine  is  taught  by  professor  Puchelt,  and  surgery  by 
Chelins.  In  the  clinics  of  these  gentlemen,  the  second 
year’s  pupils  become  what  are  termed  practitioners,  and 
each  in  his  turn  has  the  taking  in  of  the  patients,  of  ex- 
amining them,  forming  his  diagnosis,  and  prescribing 
under  the  direction  of  the  professors.  The  surgery  of  pro- 
fessor Chelins  will  be  found  very  scientific,  and  he  has 
obtained  a well-merited  reputation  for  the  success  of  his 
operations.  Diseases  of  the  eye  and  the  operations  of 
surgery  may  be  studied  under  this  gentleman  with  great 
advantage. 

Practical  courses  on  the  stethoscope ; lectures  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  zoology,  and  geology,  are  given  by  other 
celebrated  men. 

Frequent  excursions  are  made,  botanical  and  geological, 
by  the  respective  professors  of  these  branches. 
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hHeidelberg  possesses  an  excellent  museum  of  anatomy, 
containing  preparations  made  by  Tiedemann,  Arnold,  and 
Fohman  ; the  lymphatics  prepared  by  the  latter  gentleman 
are  unequalled ; there  are  also  cabinets  of  physics,  minerals, 
and  geological  specimens,  a botanic  garden,  and  an  excel- 
lent library,  all  of  which  may  be  readily  had  access  to,  on 
application  to  the  proper  authorities. 

There  is  also  a reading  room,  in  which  may  be  found 
Galignani’s  Journal,  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  as  well  as  some  English  medical  and  literary 
periodicals. 

Attention  has  been  called  particularly  to  Heidelberg, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of  its  professors, 
but  also  as  it  is  frequently  the  resort  of  the  English  medi- 
cal student ; its  pleasing  situation,  its  vicinity  to  the  Rhine, 
and  its  cheapness,  render  it  a very  eligible  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Munich  should  be  visited  by  those  who  have  the  time,  and 
wish  to  pay  attention  to  the  fine  arts  at  the  same  time  as 
they  are  prosecuting  their  medical  studies,  and  in  no  other 
place  will  such  facilities  be  found  as  here. 

At  Vienna  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  as  also  midwifery  and 
diseases  of  women,  may  be  studied  with  great  advantage. 
The  botanical  student  will  also  find  here  a rich  fund  for  his 
researches,  in  the  museums  and  botanical  gardens.  The 
galaxy  of  talent  that  is  encountered  at  Berlin  is  too  well 
known  to  make  it  a subject  of  remark;  and  the  museums 
are  particularly  good,  especially  the  cabinets  of  pathology 
and  zoology ; the  latter  perhaps  is  the  richest  in  Europe,  it 
includes  the  birds  collected  by  Pallas  and  Wildenow,  and 
the  fishes  of  Block,  and  they  are  exceedingly  well  arranged, 

Zurich  will  be  found  an  agreeable  and  convenient  spot 
by  those  who  would  like  to  spend  a part  of  their  time 
amongst  the  romantic  scenery  of  Switzerland;  and  the  medi- 
cal school  there  is  increasing  daily  in  celebrity.  Amongst 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  professors  may  be  men- 
tioned Arnold, (well  known  for  his  researches  and  discoveries 
in  the  nervous  systefn  ;)  Schoenlein,  the  author  of  a very 
original  system  of  pathology;  and  Oken,a  man  well  known 
to  those  who  make  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology  their 
peculiar  studies,  tt  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  German  spoken  here  is  not  the  purest,  and  therefore 
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should  not  be  selected  by  those  who  wish  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  language. 

Heidelberg. — Doctor's  degree.  Foreigners  may  present 

themselves  for  examination  for  a diploma,  on  shewing  their 
certificates  of  attendance  on  lectures,  or  their  diplomas  or 
licences  from  other  universities  or  colleges.  The  examina- 
tions are  partly  oral  and  partly  written,  and  a thesis  on  some 
subject  of  medicine  is  required ; if  the  applicant  does  not 
speak  the  language,  his  examinations  are  conducted  in 
French,  and  sometimes  in  English,  as  most  of  the  professors 
know  a little  of  that  language,  and  a great  many  of  them 
know  it  very  well ; the  thesis  may  be  written  in  French 
or  English. 

Berlin  forms  an  exception  ; here  the  examination  is  in 
Latin.  Diplomas  are  said  sometimes  to  have  been  obtained 
without  personal  attendance,  but  this  cannot  be  done,  ex- 
cepting at  some  of  the  minor  universities,  or  the  applicant 
having  distinguished  himself,  and  his  fame  known  through 
works  published ; in  this  instance  a degree  may  be  procured 
by  writing  for  it,  at  the  same  time  enclosing  the  fees. 

The  expense  incurred  on  taking  a degree  varies  from 
15/.  to  30/.,  according  to  the  university  at  which  it  is 
taken. 


THE  END. 
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